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from the brains of our Revolutionary fathers; it has run 
into license and lawlessness. Eternal vigilance may 
have been the price of liberty when the bell was founded, 
but now—continuous unflagging loyalty is its price; 
and unless this people pays that price, unless we respond 
to the call of local and national needs and duties, there 
will soon be no liberty and no national unit. In Boston 
and elsewhere annual ‘citizenship’? meetings are held 
for the reception of new young voters, and they are 
welcomed into the ‘‘privileges” of citizenship; even 
more should they be solemnly sworn to the duties of that 
citizenship. - 


THE Georgia Senate passed a measure a week ago 
which forbids white people to teach in negro schools. 
If it passes the House, it becomes at once effective, and 
it will put serious barriers in the way of many negro 
schools which are largely supported by Northern philan- 
thropists. ‘This Georgia law is a copy of a Kentucky law 
which has been upheld by the United States Supreme 
Court. Such an attitude toward the dark race of the 
South perpetuates the prohibitive methods of the old 
slave-days. ‘There were many kind-hearted planters be- 
fore the war, but there were few who allowed their slaves 
to gain an elemental education. ‘This repressive measure, 
which is despotic toward both white teachers and black 
pupils, can be offset only by renewed efforts among the 
Negroes themselves. Hampton, Tuskegee, Calhoun, and 
similar schools must struggle the harder, and will need 
evel more generous support. Looked at in a large 
way; this measure will simply throw the Negro more and 
more on his own resources; and that is often good for a 


race as for an individual. 
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FLANK movements are best whenever they can be 
skilfully carried out. In theology, as in war, it is often 
better to avoid head-on collisions. A superstition can 
never be argued out of existence so long as the ignorance 
in which it was generated persists. Nobody can prove 
that there was never a war in heaven, nor that the Prince 
of the Power of the Air is not lord of all the hosts that 
Milton described. But let the genial light of science and 
true religion shine around a benighted believer and as 
the clouds of ignorance are dispersed the demons and 
the terrors flee away. No system of theology or phi- 
losophy was ever better established on a logical basis 
than Calvinism, and yet when the light shines the “five 
points” fade away. ‘The system of human slavery is 
outflanked by a fresh impulse of humanitarian sentiment. 
In Europe to-day vast regions held by feudalism and 
aristocratic pretensions are being invaded by new ideas 
which travelling in the wake of war will flank tyrannies 
and bring in something akin to a Christian civilization. 

od 

A SPEAKER at the Religious Education Conference 
made a perilous plea. He asked for care to keep knowl- 
edge out of any harmful contact with the presupposi- 
tions of religion. ‘‘As those who are interested in the 
advancement of religion, we are compelled,” he said, “to 
insist that the State, in its educational work, shall not 
inculcate scientific conceptions that are inconsistent with 
a religious conception of the world.” We should rather 
say, as devoted to valid religious advance, that no re- 
ligious view of the world shall be taught which knowledge 
and established scientific conclusions show is untenable. 
Between cutting the facts to suit the creed and cutting 
the creed to suit the facts we choose the latter alter- 
native. And the theological professor whose solicitude 
for his religion led him to make the demand we quote 
will have a better and more impregnable religion on the 
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basis of a true science than on the basis of a censored 
science. We commend to the attention of those who 
are of his mind certain not unfamiliar words of Milton 
about letting truth and falsehood grapple, and exercising 
a braver mood than “anxiety for faith,” in the bold chal- 
lenge of the open field. 
- 8 

BUSINESS men, to whom preachers hold up ideals of 
integrity and good faith, would say, if they spoke their 
minds, that the preachers might often profit by a busi- 
ness experience in acquiring exactness and scrupulous 
care in matters of moral discrimination. Many a preacher 
lacks what many a man in front of him possesses,—the 
power, gained only through the discipline of affairs, of 
seeing clearly just where astuteness becomes trickiness, 
just how a word or look may lead to dishonesty and de- 
ception, whether in pulpits or pews. ‘To keep one’s word 
and deal in no words that cannot be kept, to say what one 
means and to mean what one says, to practise no arts of 
innuendo, to be fair and open, nor wrap falseness in the 
mantle of ingenuous appearance,—these are business vir- 
tues, a natural product of the best business experience. — 
But the influences of official requirements, of making the 
best of bad beliefs, of concealing disadvantages and 
magnifying superiorities, of promoting one set of truths 
at the expense of another, of putting fine words in place 
of fine deeds,—these are the temptations of a profession 
from which the ministerial profession is not miraculously 
exempt. Good faith underlies business credit, and the 
best religious faith in the world is worthless without that 
same good faith. Engaging manners of piety, an unc- 
tuous voice, and plentiful resources of eloquent phrasing 
do not go far with a man who instinctively feels dangerous 
ground in dealing with such holy men. An ordinary 
mercantile transaction is a better test of good faith than 
a good statement of faith. 


The Alchemy of the Heart. 


A recent number of the magazine Life pictures a 
young man, in cap and gown, issuing from the gate- 
way of a college, joyous in face, confident in manner, 
and holding lightly aloft a huge sphere—the world— 
as if it were already his own by right of conquest. ‘That 
attitude is typical of thousands of young people who 
have recently graduated from our colleges and academies; 
they aim at success in some field of work, and are confi- 
dent of attaining it. Recently an elderly man, an 
eminent financier, addressed the graduating class of 
the college which was his alma mater; and he said to them, 
‘““My young friends, I shall speak to you upon the very 
theme which I chose for my Commencement address, 
fifty years ago; but I shall say very different things 
about it from those I expressed at that time.” And he 
then laid before them “the nature, causes, and costs of 
success.”” Probably he could say, as another so-called 
“successful man” said, that out of every five plans which 
he had projected only one had matured into success. 
Yet the young hearts of the world hope on and hope 
ever; they are resolved, severally, that they will lower 
the current rate of failures, and raise the average per- 
centage of successes. And, too, the world places such 
value on “success”! It accepts it as a substitute for 
moral worth and high idealism. Success need offer no 
apologies or explanations; it is its own excuse for being. 
“Nothing succeeds like success.” So the young man re- 
constructs his Sunday-school lesson, and repeats, “‘If 
only I seek and gain success, all things shall be added unto 
me.’’ But most people of fifty and above have materially 
altered the definition of success which was frequently 
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upon their lips, or graven on their hearts, at twenty; most 
mature persons who have learned anything from life 
worth the learning have become convinced that they 
were mistaken in supposing that they were destined to 
be the lucky finders of the pot of gold at the foot of the 
rainbow; they admit, silently, that they are not to attain 
the success which they pictured in youth; and the wiser 
and nobler of them presently discover and aim at that 
other kind of success, the inner success, which they 
cared little about in their buoyant, eager youth. This 
is the success hinted at by Robert Louis Stevenson 
when he lays down as one of his formulas for true living, 
“Friendship without capitulation.” His injunction 
might properly be broadened into ‘Meet life, in all its 
forms, without capitulation.” ‘That is an aim which 
a man may set before himself and have ten times the 
probability of attaining it that he has when he struggles 
for wealth and fame and power. So many men who 
entered early manhood with frank, kindly faces come 
out at fifty or sixty with jaws set and eyes secretive, 
a blend of the bulldog and the fox; that is what the 
fight for the outer success has done for them. Compare 
their photographs taken when their class graduated 
from school with their photographs as they stand in 
some graybeard group, with medals and regalia upon 
them! ‘The cost of their success is marked upon their 
hard, distrustful faces as upon a metallic dial. They 
may or may not have won a prize, but they have put in 
nearly their all. Worldly success, in most cases, comes 
to him who uses either the brute strength of Achilles 
or the methods of the wily Ulysses. 

Contrast with this outer conquest the inner success! 
Born of that brave, resolute attitude of the heart which 
does not bow in any House of Rimmon, persists in holding 
to its youthful ideals, and can face itself, in hours of 
meditation, without subterfuge or pangs of conscience. 
This deep inward victory of the will is worth striving 
for; it is far more worthy and precious than the outer 
Sometimes a man attains both; if he does, the 
outer success is only a by-product, in God’s sight and 
in his own sight, when his true self dons the ermine. 
What a farce when, @ Ja Cook of Arctic notoriety, he 
stands upon a platform with a wreath about his shoul- 
ders, and applause filling his ears—but with painted lies 
on his lips and hollow pretence in his breast! The outer 
success and the inner failure stand in ghastly contrast. 

The welcome soul-sustaining truth is that the Creator 
has given men the power of the Alchemist; not the power 
to transmute baser metals into gold, but the power 
to transmute the pains and distresses of the outer life, 
the discouragements and the failures, into the gold of 
an unclouded heart. ‘This is the divine alchemy of the 
soul. ‘The Arabic word ‘“‘alchemy’”’ itself means “the 
secret art”; and secretly and bravely and sweetly the 
transmutation goes on, as a true man, a noble woman, 
meets and conquers the frowning adversities and the 
beguiling prosperities of the passing years. It is a secret 
art, indeed; but Socrates knew it when he declared 
that no harm could come to a true man. In Disraeli’s 
“Endymion” the hero exclaims: “What a rare thing 
is success in life! I often wonder whether I shall ever 
be able to step out of the crowd.” And the baron 
answers, ‘“You may have success without stepping out 
of the crowd.’”’ Often, the men who have stepped forth 
from the common crowd, and have become the envy of 
thousands, have known in their hearts that they had 
failed within, though victorious without. A waggish 


man once sent a circular letter to a score of public men, 
men of eminence, asking them to be good enough to 


lain why they were failures; a few of those men 
re able, Oeeealess, to smile at the waggery, but many 
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of them must have felt that their sin, or their hollow 
pretence, had found them out. The New York Nation 
recently celebrated its fiftieth anniversary; and its 
festal number spoke of the “ proud humility” with which 
its present managers look back over its past. ‘‘ Proud?” 
That is the justifiable feeling which they may entertain 
as they review—not so much their varying subscription 
list as their determined and continuous purpose to 
speak words of truth, and to hew to the line, let the chips 
fall where they may. “Humility?” That is the soul- 
purification which comes strongest to the truest men, 
everywhere, as they lift their aspiring eyes ‘from low 
attainment to lofty ideal,” as they fix their thought less 
on the outer struggle—bring it victory or bring it defeat— 
and more upon that alchemy of the heart, that spiritual 
process of transmutation of baser into finer, which the 
soul carries on within its silent chambers, in the presence 
of its God. G. 


Preventive Preparation. 


Underneath the contentions as to national duty at: the 
present time there is certainly going on a good deal of 
sober, diligent preparation. Fortunately for the inter- 
ests of the nation, and its future, wild bluster on the one 
hand and hysterical protests on the other have little 
influence on the course of action behind the field of con- 
troversy. Whatever we think about it, people charged 
with such responsibility are getting ready; and a great 
many people just as peace-loving and peace-believing 
as their critics are encouraging such readiness and urging 
that it be not dangerously restrained. If there are cir- 
cumstances that make it likely that the defence of a 
nation’s existence will require something more persuasive 
than a calm statement of principle, or if conditions require 
prompt translation of words into deeds, then it is the duty 
of those who have sworn to perform their part in the gov- 
ernment to be ready for action. 

What any one says will have little effect either to pro- 
duce haste or to counteract necessity. But what people 
say has a good deal of influence in producing an atmos- 
phere in which such necessity may be unnecessarily or pre- 
maturely brought on. ‘That our nation will make ready, 
and will be supported in doing so by the overwhelming 
majority of its people, we may take to be beyond ques- 
tion. It is a waste of time and temper to wrangle about 
this irresistible conclusion. It is worse than waste to 
throw into this breach considerations of higher use. 
There will be preventive preparation against the destruc- 
tion of a war which might be forced upon us. It is not 
so likely that there will be preventive preparation against 
the influences which would draw on such a war. What 
can avail to counteract these influences? 

The more obvious means of preventing abnormal 
action in this direction we need not repeat. They are 
not likely to be forgotten, or to lack repetition. They 
may be summed up in a word: Reduce inflammation. 
But there are some causes of inflammation which appear 
to be completely ignored. One such cause is vagueness 
and confusion. ‘The effect of a vast petitio principii on 
the people who do not investigate it logically is to make 
them indignant. Anger is more frequently than we sus- 
pect brought about by a sense of confused values and an 
inability to disentangle them on the instant. It does not 
take a bad temper to be lost when suddenly there is 
thrown on the mind a mass of universals about things 
which require some distribution. Even a good man will 
become angry when the very thing he is trying to get at 
is assumed and flung at his head. The most peaceful 
people may in this way bring about the most unaccount- 
able hostilities. If some of them were sent to compose an 
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international difficulty, one of two things would soon 
happen,—either they would be sent home or a declaration 
of war would be made. An excellent way to promote war 
is to call those who when they are in it fight, or who 
when they see it near get ready to oppose those who fight, 
murderers and blood-lovers. People wholly inclined 
to be peaceful will feel far from peaceful when they are 
bundled up with all the jingoes, and tagged with directions 
they repudiate. If adjectives were swords, peace might 
be the gainer; for they would not be used so freely, and 
those who handle them would have more care how they 
swung them. 

Then there is the superior force of moral principle. It 
appears to be doubted and denied by those who claim to 
be its chief defenders. ‘They seem to think that hardened 
muscles are fatal to cerebral and spiritual supremacy, 
that having a gun and knowing how to use it destroys 
a kind heart, and that a company of militia must by 
virtue of their existence put a church out of existence. 
There is a subtle scepticism of moral supremacies involved 
in this fear of force, this assertion of a will simply good, 
but good for nothing when it is jeopardized. If a man 
has learned to box, must he be a bully? ‘Those who have 
learned to box, on the contrary, have self-control, among 
other things, pounded into them, and they learn in this 
practice to keep from anger, while the man who has never 
had this training is prone to fall into it. Are the men who 
know something of arms and discipline the dangerous 
men in a community? On the contrary, when men of 
force and nothing more terrorize a community, these 
men of force under higher control are called out to keep 
the peace. Are battleships provocative of conflict? 
Those who returned from abroad last summer know they 
would never have got home without them. It was not 
the battleships that caused the war, but the spirit that 
made battleships necessary. Are captains and generals 
breeders of conflict? It is perfectly clear that, if matters 
were left to them instead of being ordered by the passions 
and ambitions of their rulers, conflicts would be fewer 
and more quickly settled. 

The pressing need at such a time as this is for the coun- 
sels of righteousness to be of a sort to command the respect 
and following of men. ‘They should be specific, not full of 
innuendos. ‘They should keep faith with human nature. 
They should direct themselves toward possibilities, putting 
what can be accomplished in place of what can merely be 
wished for. ‘They should recognize situations as they 
arise for what they are, and meet them effectively. They 
should prepare for their protection what will protect 
against every probable event. They should not advise 
throwing pearls before swine. ‘They should conform to 
the rule that there is a time for everything under the sun, 
and that the time for heart-to-heart talks with a burglar 
is not when, pistol in hand, he is creeping through the 
hall. ‘They should include common sense. Above all, 
they should include a true scale of things. Because men 
do not and should not go armed is no more a sign that 
arms may be dispensed with than that because people do 
not carry drugs is a sign that hospitals may be dispensed 
with. They exist behind the highest civilization, in- 
dispensably, as truly in concentrated form as formerly, 
when vigilance committees were organized, they existed 
distributively. If a city were not policed, and men of 
brutal will held it, then men of good will would have to 
defend themselves and their dear ones. Policing a city 
and a nation is simply a form of this necessity. It is no 
more inconsistent with peace than locking windows at 
night is inconsistent with belief in the honesty of one’s 
neighbors. If we are to be protected at all we had best 
be well protected. It is specially necessary when neigh- 
bors get to be dangerous. 
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American Unitarian Hssociation. 


A Call for a Unitarian Awakening. 
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At the last annual meeting of the Association the 
members passed a resolution calling upon the ministers 
and people of our churches for more aggressive work for 
the common cause. In the last issue of the Christian 
Register I pledged the officers of the Association to hearty 
co-operation in carrying out the purpose and intent of 
this resolution. In addition to the activities heretofore 
catried forward by the Association a new campaign is 
now being arranged along three lines: (1) the sifting and 
reinforcing of the literature provided by the Association 
for free distribution; (2) the suggestion to the churches 
of wise and efficient methods of publicity; and (3) the 
inauguration of preaching missions in the power centres 
of the country. The first of these enterprises is being 
cared for by a special commission of well-qualified 
ministers and Post-office Mission secretaries and was 
described in the Register of July 15. I wish now to say 
something of the desire and purpose of the Directors to 
inaugurate a more extensive publicity campaign. 

Ninety years ago the American Unitarian Association 
was founded ‘“‘to diffuse the knowledge and to promote 
the interests of pure Christianity.” This purpose has 
been steadfastly fulfilled through all these years, but 
it cannot be imagined that a knowledge of pure Chris- 
tianity is as yet the possession of more than a compara- 
tively small number of our fellow-citizens. In ten years 
the Association will celebrate its one-hundredth anni- 
versary. Must we, at that time, after one hundred 
years of organized life, acknowledge that there are still 
thousands of American communities in which pure 
Christianity has never been preached, and that there are 
tens of thousands of American citizens who do not know 
what the Unitarian interpretations of religion are? ‘This 
is plainly the fact to-day. Must it still be a fact in 
1925? 

As in all democratic organizations and institutions, no 
work that the official representatives of the Association 
do alone can be made effective. The co-operation of 
all the churches, ministers, and people is essential. ‘The 
officers of the Association can point the way, suggest 
the methods, and place facilities at the disposal of their 
fellow-workers, but they cannot oblige an inert or in- 
different minister or church to do the necessary work. 
Church advertising is a very modern necessity, but in 
these days of multifarious interests a church, if it is to 
succeed, is obliged to make the community which it 
wants to serve aware of its existence through the legiti- 
mate channels of publicity. The Directors of the 
Association propose to put at the disposal of the churches 


a publicity or efficiency secretary, whose work will not ~ 


be at a desk at headquarters, but who will visit the 
churches and plan with the local ministers and congrega- 
tions the best ways of bringing their word and work 
to public attention. Each church will be asked to feel 
its responsibility for its own neighborhood or State, and 
the ways of a dignified and effective advertising will be 
suggested. 

A church has one peculiar advantage in these matters. 


Though as a rule it has but one salaried officer giving — 


all his time to the work of the church, it does have the 


volunteer co-operation of a large number of people : 


who are in touch with all sections of the community. 
That is an advertising asset which any business house 
would covet, but no Unitarian church in the country is — 
as yet really using that power. The Dr eee 
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will seek to energize and to organize the publicity work 
of the individual churches. 


All manner of dumb mis- 
sionaries will be called to the help of the preacher and 


- local committees—adequate church signs, wayside pulpits, 


bulletins, newspaper paragraphs, post-card missions, and 
the like. Each church will be expected to become a real 
centre of enlightenment. 

Some people think that a call for publicity in church 
work is a kind of confession that a church is failing. 
That, however, is not the case. On the other hand, it is 
a sign of strength and confidence. Our word and work 
does not need advertising to-day any more than before, 
but during the last twenty years the whole mental at- 
titude of the public has changed about these matters. 
It would almost seem as if the power of human observa- 
tion has been modified so that novel methods must be 
used before the attention of people can be directed to 
the things that are true and lovely and of good report. 
We have now not merely to satisfy, but actually to 
create, a thirst for spiritual realities. As American 
citizens we may think this a regrettable condition, but 
as efficient missionaries we must meet the conditions as 
Times have so changed that some people 
even wonder if the message that is not advertised has 
any value, and assume that the people who do not pro- 
claim the merits of their cause must somehow be ashamed 
of it. 

In adopting any new methods of commending our 
interpretations of religion we must agree “to make haste 
slowly,” but we must make some haste or fall far behind 
our duty and opportunity. Wecannot sit back in idle- 
ness or contempt, or waste time with excuses for our own 
inertness. ‘The children of this world are often wiser 
than the children of light. Advertising is calling at- 
tention to the facts. Churches can no longer exist by 
mere force of inertia or by the decrees of ecclesiastical 
authorities. In America at least they require, not only 
for efficiency, but even for existence, popular support, 
interest, and co-operation. They must learn how to 
adapt themselves to modern conditions. ‘They cannot 
rely now-a-days on the church-going habits of the people. 


- They must plan how to get their message heard in the 


din of business and pleasure. 

Some sensitive people shrink from church advertising. 
They feel that a sacred subject is made common. But 
when religion becomes “common” among men will not 
the world be better? Is not that what churches are 
for? Or they feel that religious appeal is cheapened by 
publicity. But does not an empty, dilapidated church 
cheapen religion more? 

The word “publish” occurs a score of times in the 
Bible. “Preach the gospel’ means publish the good 
tidings. Rightly directed advertising declares the life 
and zeal that is born of confident conviction of truth. 
It reaches men where they live. Of what use is it to 
cry our message to empty pews? Newspapers, bulletins, 
signs, magazine pages, calendars, face people daily. 
These are to-day the necessary agencies for fulfilling the 
word of Scripture and “compelling people to come in.’ 

One of the oldest and best publicity texts is in the N ew 
Testament: “By their fruits ye shall know them.” If 
we can make our churches really efficient in community 
service, in religious education, in spiritual vitality, then 
we need not fear that people will forget the way to the 
church door. The publicity secretary may have some 
helpful suggestions to make about that kind of advertising 


_ which is not talking or printing, but just beneficent action. 


+ AS our churches are now recognized as necessary 


7 ‘i they. were to disappear, hundreds of 
: laps never worship in those churches 
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would feel and appreciate their loss. When a church has 
thus made itself necessary to a community it has reached 
one of the advertisers’ goals. We want thus to make the 
Unitarian movement necessary to America, but first of 
all we must let America know that such a movement 
exists. 

SAMUEL A. E tov. 


Current Copics. 


THE long-continued state of anarchy in Mexico reached 
a crisis with the taking of the City of Mexico by the 
Carranza forces, and the events which immediately fol- 
lowed it last week. ‘The evacuation of the Mexican 
capital had hardly been completed when it was announced, 
at the end of last week, that the new administration had 
effected a quick and notable amelioration of the condi- 
tion of its people. The importation of food supplies, 
which had been interrupted for several months pending 
the investment of the city, was resumed in something like 
normal volume. In outlining his policy for the immediate 
future, the victorious former supreme chief of the Con- 
stitutionalist forces declared his intention to adopt a 
policy of reforms, including the destruction of the system 
of inequitable distribution of land which has been at the 
bottom of the various internal upheavals in Mexico for 
generations past. In addition, Carranza intimated his 
willingness to eliminate himself after the first steps for 
the restoration of order shall have been taken, in order to 
simplify the problem of the re-establishment of permanent 
civil government upon the lines indicated by the adminis- 
tration at Washington. 

ed 


In response to the latest protest by the packing interests 
of the United States against the restrictions imposed upon 
the commerce in meats by various British orders-in-coun- 
cil and the operations of the War Office at London, it was 
announced at Washington on July 14 that the State De- 
partment would take immediate steps to present to 
the British government the necessity of early and com- 
prehensive measures to meet the grievances of American 
meat producers and their customers in neutral countries. 
It was pointed out by the packers that the British authori- 
ties are now holding American meat cargoes valued at 
$14,000,000 for the action of prize courts, that these 
tribunals are unnecessarily slow in their deliberations, and 
that American commerce is suffering severely from the 
refusal of the British Cabinet to permit those interchanges 
with neutral nations which, until the issuance of the British 
definitions of the nature and scope of contraband, have 
been regarded as legitimate traffic. The complaints of 
the packers, it was intimated at the State Department, 
would be taken up for discussion with the British govern- 
ment prior to and apart from the consideration of the gen- 
eral subject of the treatment of American commercejby 
Great Britain. 

wt 


In the meanwhile, the issues pending between the 
United States and Germany as the result of the sinking of 
the Lusitania and other vessels by German submarine 
commanders have been made the subject of further 
pacific assurances of an oral character from the German 
government, acting through Count von Bernstorff, the 
German Ambassador at Washington. The Ambassador, 
in the course of a conference with Robert Lansing, Sec- 
retary of State, last Friday, sounded the United States 
government as to its willingness to undertake the part of 
mediator between Great Britain and Germany on the con- 
troversy concerning marine blockades, and declarations of 
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contraband against food supplies, of which the operations 
of the German submarines area phase. ‘The Ambassador’s 
visit and the subject of his informal proposals, together 
with the cordial attitude of the Secretary of State toward 
him, were regarded generally as the best possible denial 
~ of the rumors of an approaching impasse which have been 
a sinister phase of the situation. 


wt 


ONE of the most recent contributions to the long chapter 
of accusations and recriminations which warring nations 
have made against one another since the opening of the 
world-conflict is the second “‘Red Book,” issued by the 
Austro-Hungarian government, which deals with the 
treatment of non-combatant subjects of Austria-Hungary 
by enemy nations, and of soldiers of the Dual Monarchy 
by the Russian, Servian, and Montenegrin armies. Bar- 
barous methods of warfare, including the torture and 
mutilation of prisoners, in some cases in a manner inde- 
scribable in print, are alleged against the Russians, the 
Servians, and the Montenegrins, with the balance of crim- 
inality largely against the two last-named nationalities. 
Violations of the Red Cross emblem and the looting or 
destruction of ambulances containing wounded are among 
the less shocking counts of the indictment brought by 
the Austro-Hungarians, in sworn and signed depositions, 
against their enemies. 

wt 


ONE of the signs of the times which, British adminis- 
trators say, is fast forcing the country toward the reluctant 
adoption of conscription to fill the ranks of the army, and 
of forced labor to keep the wheels of productive industry 
moving for the replenishment of the store of arms and 
munitions, became apparent at the end of last week in 
the collieries of South Wales. Confronted with a prospect 
of a strike in that section, the source of a large part of the 
fuel which keeps the British Navy in a state of mobility, 
the government announced on July 12 that an attempted 
strike by the coal miners’would be regarded as a blow at 
a vital interest of the state in time of war, and would be 
treated accordingly. In spite of this declaration of a 
purpose to adopt drastic measures if milder methods 
should prove unavailing, the miners on the following day 
voted to go out on strike, and the decision was promptly 
put into effect, with the result that the supply of coal for 
the Navy was almost completely suspended for the time 
being. Although there were prospects of an adjustment 
of the situation by the end of this week, the fact still re- 
mained that, at a time when the British nation is locked 
in a death-struggle, British labor could paralyze the pro- 
duction of the very essence of the efficiency of the naval 
strength of the country by striking for higher wages and 


other concessions. 
& 


‘THE incident of the collieries of South Wales is peculiarly 
interesting and significant in view of the redoubled 
efforts which Great Britain and her allies are making to 
meet a movement which appears to be placing Germany 
on the offensive, not only on the Eastern front but in the 
Western region, all the way from the Channel to the Swiss 
border. ‘The tactics of the German commanders on the 
Western line, characterized by a revival of aggressive 
activity on a general scale, is taken by many of the British 
military observers to mean that the Teutonic allies are 
taking the offensive for a drive against the two outstanding 
geographical points beyond their lines—Paris and Verdun. 
In spite of their heavy losses, and what would seem a 
prodigal expenditure of projectiles and lives in the East, 
the German commanders in the West are putting an 
amount of energy into their operations in the West which 
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is producing a strong impression upon the British mind, 


both at the front and in London, as reflected in the utter-~ 


ance of the press. ‘‘Awake, England!” is again the key- 
note of British editorial comment on the military situation. 


ra 


On the Eastern front the Russian offensive, undertaken 
and carried out with unimportant successes since the re- 
treat of the Russians from Galicia, appears to have col- 
lapsed once more, and the Austro-German forces are 
evidently the aggressors all along the line, from the 
Roumanian frontier to the Baltic Sea. An important 
phase of the operations in this region is suggested by the 
German advance in the past few days on the road to Riga, 
the last remaining great Russian port on the Baltic, 
since the loss of Libau. Repulsed in their original at- 
tempt to take Riga by a flying movement three months 
ago, the Germans succeeded in seizing Libau and several 
important railroad points further south. The general 
staff at Berlin is now to all appearances seeking to complete 
the task of cutting off Warsaw from communication with 
Petrograd by a new movement in greater force. At 
the same time, the pressure upon Warsaw is steadily in- 
creasing, and the Austrians at the southern end of the long 
line are continuing the offensive operations on the Dniester 
River with a view to an eventual flanking movement north- 
eastward in the direction of Warsaw, the key to European 
Russia. 


Brevities. 


It is to be hoped that when you come away from your 
seashore or hillside summer outing you will not unload 
on the little village library any of that red-light literature 
which will need to be taken later in the tongs and buried 
five feet deep with quicklime. 


Here is a useful suggestion for summer resort people 
to help the local mail carrier: Set up a post, and on its 
top, as a vertical axle, place an old buggy-wheel so that 
it will revolve, and to its spokes fasten the various mail- 
boxes. When delivering, the mailman, by turning the 
wheel, can bring all the boxes in reach without moving 
himself. 


“You never can tell’? from a man’s name what his 
international sympathies are. Charles M. Schwab, 
president of the Bethlehem Steel Works, recently wrote 
to Senator Charles Humbert of France, ‘‘Out of my affec- 
tionate feeling for your country, our sister-republic, the 
Bethlehem Steel Works will receive instructions to 
devote their entire strength to your service.” It is 
reported in England that Germany had offered many 
millions for the control of this great corporation. 


Nobly the bronze figure of Wendell Phillips fronts the 
world, upon the Boston Public Garden, as once his noble self 
in the flesh fronted the world in the fifties. For justice 
to men, black or white, he strove. Yet to-day, not five 
hundred yards from that statue of Phillips, a theatre 
engulfs and disgorges daily a multitude of spectators 
who are first dazzled by certain admirable motion-picture 
effects and then are led to sanction the unjust representa- 
tion of the qualities of the upward-toiling Negro race. 


What do you think of a man who drives a runabout with 
one hand on the wheel and the other holding a news- 
paper which he reads? This through a fairly well filled 
street in Boston! It reminds us of the poet Shelley, one 
of whose last letters said: “I sail daily in my boat. I can 
both manage the boat and read at the same time.” A 


week later, the wrecked boat and the poet’s dead body 


. 
. 
| 
. 


. 


~ 
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"were cast up near Leghorn, Italy. But, alas! in the case 
of the reckless reading automobilist the penalty would 
fall upon some unfortunate innocent. 


A Prayer in Time of War. 
(Prepared for use in King’s Chapel.) 


O God, who art the just and loving Father of all the 
children of men, with sorrow and with shame we lay before 
Thee the burden of our hearts because of the strife that 
now defiles so much of Thy fair earth with blood. In the 
name of our common humanity we confess unto Thee 
our little wisdom and our little faith, that we have not 
been able to guide our affairs in such wise as to escape 
this great horror into which we have been plunged. 
Where men have been so weak, so wilful, and so blind, 
we pray the help of Thy Spirit to lead us through and 
out of the agony of war. Help Thou those that fight, 
knowing no other way to meet the duty and danger of 
the hour, to fight as men and not as beasts,—with no 


- malice in their thought of the foe at whom they strike, 


and with pity for the wounds they needs must cause. 
Help Thou the great multitude of stricken hearts, griev- 
ing for loved ones slain, to bear their sorrow without loss 
of faith in Thee, and as part of the heavy price that must 
be paid to redeem the world from its own past sin and 
wrong. Help Thou those who are set to lead their 
fellow-men through this vast turmoil and confusion, 
that they may seek the triumph of justice, truth, and 
right beyond all personal and national gain. Let Thy 
love and might not fail us in this time of need, but guide 
us out of these present distresses once more to paths of 
pleasantness and peace. And grant, we beseech Thee, 
so to be present in the minds of men that, though they 
be tried as by fire, they may be strengthened and puri- 
fied; that out of contrite hearts and a better spirit there 
may arise, in days to come, a world more worthy of Thine 
infinite beneficence, in closer accord with Thy most holy 
will. We ask it as followers of thy Prince of Peace. 
Amen. 


Retaliation or Love. 


The Law of Retaliation can plead great antiquity, 
and can justly claim to be based upon a rude and primi- 
tive sense of justice. The impulse to hit back shows it- 
self in the youngest child, and was the only kind of justice 
possible in man’s brutish infancy. But the modern spirit 
has advanced far beyond that elementary impulse, though 
in times of stress the original impulse is apt to assert 
itself against the developed spirit. ‘The real test of the 
religion of the modern world is this: how faithful does 
it remain to itself? We are apt to regard such lofty 
sayings as ideals to be postponed “till the millennium,” 
as men say. But in that happy period the evils referred 
to will have ceased to exist; therefore it is now, while the 
evils of life are in full current, that the Law of Love calls 
for fulfilment. Such evils will never disappear unless 
and until and in proportion as the Law of Love is generally 
practised. 

I imagine it is usual to treat this saying attributed to 
Jesus as that of an amiable enthusiast who talked a good 
deal of benevolent nonsense about not resisting evil, 
foregoing one’s legal rights, and that kind of thing; who 
‘was obviously speaking in view of the end of the world 
and his own simple life in far Galilee; and who could 
_ not foresee the culture and commerce and militarism 
_ and law and art and politics and all the complex in- 
stitutions of the twentieth century. Or we construct 


water-tight — as Luther a distinguishing 
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between our duty as citizens and our duty as religious 
people—as if the citizen could ever cease to be religious 
or the religious person to be a citizen! ‘The New Testa- 
ment story makes it appear that Jesus acknowledged the 
legal tribunals of his age and country before which he was 
ultimately arraigned. So did Paul when he appealed to 
Cesar and his Roman citizenship. Therefore Christian- 
ity is not to be taken as anarchistic, though Tolstoi 
would have it so in a noble sense. Yet it may be truth- 
fully maintained that the Christian world makes a very 
inadequate effort to realize the ideals of Jesus as expressed 
in the Beatitudes and the so-called “Sermon on the 
Mount.” ‘There is abundant food for the cynic in the 
spectacle of a Christendom which insists that Jesus was God 
and yet politely excuses itself from doing as he says. 

If we repeal the Law of Retaliation—so runs the 
objection—we shall invite the break-up of society; and 
alarming pictures continue to be drawn of the state of a 
world silly enough to govern itself on the highest princi- 
ples of religion. But surely to substitute love for violence 
as the basis of society is not to break it up, but only to 
change its form. Certainly, in such a world there would 
be little or no need of or place for the cumbrous machinery 
of churches, priesthoods, armies, law courts, trade-unions, 
political parties, and what not. These belong to the age 
of Ishmael. They are necessary to a world dominated 
by the Law of Retaliation. From a world dominated by 
the Law of Love they would automatically disappear. 
Priesthoods, legal and military institutions, principalities 
and powers in high places, have always been the chief 
obstacles to reform of abuses, the chief opponents of 
martyrs and prophets. That was the terrible discount 
always to be made from the stability and balance they 
gave to the world’s affairs. They were always the bul- 
warks of the status quo. ‘They tended to perpetuate 
the injustice, cruelty, and division of institutions which 
had outlived their day. They were necessarily conse- 
crated to the worship of ‘‘the God-of-things-as-they-are”’ 
—not the God of things as they ought to be, or as they 
might be. History is eloquent with this lesson. A State 
founded on slavery finds itself, after two or three cent- 
uries, up against one of the most awful race-problems, 
which threatens to tear it asunder. ‘The world suffers, 
not from its excessive devotion to the Law of Love, but 
from its faithless appeal to the Law of Retaliation. 
It will continue to be so till the world changes its ideal, 
and agrees to regulate its affairs in accordance with the 
Law of Love. A man’s life, a nation’s wealth, consisteth 
not in the abundance of the things which he, which it, pos- 
sesseth. It profits a nation nothing to gain the whole 
world and lose its soul. Surely the terror of that truth is 
filling the soul of humanity at this hour. God grant that 
it may remain, that it may be permanent, that it may 
shape the policies of the future, that it may mould the 
better world-order which is coming up out of the gulf. 

In that sense it will be impossible for religious per- 
sons and religious teachers to keep out of politics. For 
the reformer and the prophet to go out of politics is to go 
out of the world. There is a stage when religious people 
stand outside politics altogether. ‘That is generally fol- 
lowed by a stage when they are in politics, but as poli- 
ticians rather than religionists. ‘The last and highest stage 
remains, when they are inside politics, but as religious 
persons rather than politicians. When that time comes, 
the hour of human brotherhood will be on the wing. 

In a word, the Law of Love is no external measure 
to be laid upon society from the outside, from a human 
authority. It is a principle of life to be joyfully accepted 
with whatever suffering it may temporarily entail. In 
that sense, the saying is for him who can bear it. He 
that hath ears to hear, let him hear!—Rev. Walter Walsh. 
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Letters to the Editor. 
Dr. Dole’s View. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register:— 

If Mephistopheles were meditating mischief against the 
American people, he could not do more effective work than 
to inspire this excited discussion over the probability of 
war and our unpreparedness for it. This is precisely 
the way the mob virus spreads and gets at its victims. 
It is a case for heavy doses of antitoxin. 

Let me make it clear that we (many, I believe) who 
cannot ‘‘strive and cry” are not those (if there are any) 
who say that a man or a nation must do nothing under 
provocation or injury; we do not say, ‘“‘Turn the other 
cheek’’; we are not setting our eyes upon ease, or comfort, 
or safety. Our counsel is courage, and to hold up your 
heads even when men laugh at you, or vote you] down, 
or despise you for miserable ignoramuses. What we 
distinctly deplore is the unworthy attitude of fear, ap- 
prehension, and suspicion, growing too easily into hate, 
which are abroad in our world to-day. We are not afraid 
of being hurt. We all face death sooner or later. We 
are not afraid of paying taxes for high social ends. But 
we abhor murder on a large scale or a small; we abhor the 
business of fighting and killing, and getting ready to kill. 
Whatever may have been the “necessity” of war “in the 
times of men’s ignorance,’ we hold that a nation of 
“scientific enlightenment” and efficiency, with over a 
hundred thousand churches and millions of people pro- 
fessing to follow one who uttered the Golden Rule, can do 
infinitely better than to go mad and make the madness 
worse, when the nations less favored and circumstanced 
than we are simply cry out to us (if we could only hear 
their prayer) to keep one part of this earth free from the 
spirit of hell. 

What can we do? First ask what Satan himself would 
like to see us do, and then do the opposite. The old 
tempter (if we may resurrect him for a moment) always 
bids us put the worst possible construction on what 
another does, bids us look for the worst motives, bids us 
deem ourselves superior persons and the others vile or 
barbarian, makes it easy for us to lose our temper, urges 
us to take revenge and to punish, insinuates that brave 
men always fight, and that ‘‘war always has been and must 
be.” ‘The devil shows us all fair on our own side, and on 
the side of our allies. ‘The devil tells us that we shall fight 
for noble principles while the enemy fights for his own 
aggrandizement. ‘The devil emphasizes the breaking of 
treaties by the enemy, and never lets any one remind us 
of, for example, our broken treaties with the Indians and 
the Chinese, and our bad faith now with Japan. ‘The 
devil makes it out a ‘‘holy war” for every pious people 
that fights. The devil is always in a hurry to make us 
commit ourselves by some threat or ultimatum, after 
which we must fight to “‘save our face.” ‘The devil 
wants us all to be so ready for war that the voice of pru- 
dence or humanity cannot be heard in the rush of the 
legions. In short, the devil wants us actually to imitate 
Prussia! Who really likes the look of the things that old 
Satan advises? I speak with sympathy as one who knows 
how subtly he approaches us. 

Imagine now (we will not say the “spirit of Christ”’) 
the angel of good sense and good humor, of friendliness 
and humanity, of honor also and courage, such as ought 
to be the guardian Genius of America. What will he 
tell us? Not to lose our patience or our sympathy with 
any of these neighbors of ours; not to despair of the es- 
sential good nature of any nation; not to be afraid of them, 
or even to be too sensitive about their language and their 
deeds toward us, as we would not be over-sensitive if a 


man in a fever happened to hurt us; to be patient and 
wait and have reasonable faith that with returning health 
the wild nation will be as friendly as ever. Were we 
never angry ourselves so as to know how a friend might 
help us at such a ‘time? Who could possibly help us, 
who began by being angry and then tried to force our 
will? We handle the men in Sing Sing Prison better than 
that! ; 

Apply this to the specific item of alarm about Germany. 
What if her answer to the President’s admirable letter is 
still unsatisfactory? We still urge, Be patient and wait, 
even if we must wait as long as we did for the settle- 
ment of the Alabama Claims. This requires self-control, 
strength, and common sense. Do you think, when a 
fight of any sort is going on in the public streets, or on the 
seas, that it is a decent time to go into the fight for your 
precise legal rights to the use of this Golgotha? But these 
people have no right to be fighting upon our highway! 
No one ought to have such a right—let us live to put a 
stop to it, and therefore let us not make the bad matter 
worse by widening the zone of peril! But they have 
killed some of our people! Why, therefore, suppose that 
it will do any good, and not rather a deal of extra harm, if 
we offer our sons to be killed in a war of revenge to kill 
innumerable Germans? 

We quarantine a whole nation if necessary from disease. 
Why not (if the thing gets so bad) quarantine from the war 
contagion that endangers millions of people in passion 
and bitterness and hate? ‘There are times when, if we 
can do no good by our presence, we had better keep away 
from a quarrel. Or are we so eager for trade as to be 
willing to spend billions of the people’s money in a war to 
enable a few to prosper? “Shall we put up, then, with the 
insolence of the desperate combatants?” The demon 
says, No. And so also says our good Genius, but in a 
more effectual sense. He says, Make such another war 
as this impossible; so overcome the fear and insolence 
with forceful good will. He says, We are bound to keep 
the peace and remain the friends of all the nations. He 
says, Show the world that a great nation, like a great man, 
can be patient, not merely when patience is easy, but when 
patience is costly; that a great nation can forgive in- 
juries, and bide its time to win justice through friendly 
persuasion. 

Here is the great line of defence for the United States. 
A nation which will not betray its humanity, which insists 
upon being just and humane itself to the humblest, even 
before it sets up its claims of justice upon others, which 
keeps an imperturbable good temper and will not frown 
and rage because others go wild,—such a nation sets up a 
barrier of defence which is invincible. Only fear and 
suspicion within, but never outward force can harm it. 

GC. ea Ds 


A Problem in Ethics. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register:— 

I wish to submit a problem regarding conduct to 
those of your readers who never hesitate in their decisions 
about their acts, but are able to discern clearly between 
right and wrong. ‘The facts given are substantially 
correct, proper names only being altered. 

A young man, a native of the United States, was 
sentenced to prison here in New England about a year 
ago; he had assaulted another man. When settled in 
his prison life he suddenly resolved to keep the disgrace- 


ful fact of his arrest and incarceration from his mother, — 


who lives in one of the Middle States. Accordingly he 


has been writing letters to her at regular intervals, and 
has given her an entirely false account of his situation. _ 


The material for these “Travel Letters’ he has drav 
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en 


_ shabby. 


pastor. 


from books supplied by the prison officials. 
one of his letters :— 


I append 


x——- Y——, Mass., Feb. —, ro1-. 


Dear Mother and Others,—I received your letter yesterday, but 
it came to the boarding-house here some few days ago. Since 
November 10 I have been working as mess-boy on board the United 
Fruit Company’s steamer Capt. John Smith. The line runs to 
Havana (Cuba) and back via St. John’s (Florida). I have made 
four trips, sail at 10.30 to-morrow on the fifth trip. My work is 
easy, but the pay is small ($6 per week), but I like the job and mean 


to stick to it for a while. 


When the boat is in Boston Harbor unloading, I have shore leave, 
and so make 27 Main Street, X Y. (a suburb of Boston), my 
home. I was in rather reduced circumstances when I obtained my 
job, but am saving my money now, and I hope that the next time 
I hit Boston to be able to purchase a suit, as mine is getting rather 
Last week, when we were loading bananas at Havana, 
I obtained shore leave and went around the city some, but can’t 
say as I would care to live there. The streets are narrow and 
filthy, while you nearly have to force your way through the crowds 
of half-naked children to get anywhere. You hear Spanish and 
Portuguese spoken continually, while now and then some one 
swears in good old English. ‘The principal streets are lighted with 
gas, but the less important ones are lighted by oil lamps only, on 
the corners. My impression of Havana is a city of squalid tene- 
ments and cigar factories. 

I stopped at a building that passed as a department store, and 
tried to buy some handkerchiefs, but the clerk, who could speak 
only a little English, wanted to charge me ‘‘6 pesos’’ for two hand- 
kerchiefs, and as I didn’t understand the valuation of a “‘peso”’ 
I had to leave them. 

Tell Henry F that I would like to hear from him, and will 
try to write him before long, also Billy G——. I would like to have 
you (and the kids) write me often, and tell all the news, and I will 
try and write at least whenever we strike Boston Harbor. 

a Yours affectionately, 
Tom. 
P.S.—Is L. R. still sick, and does she attend school at M——? 


My inquiry is, Mr. Editor, is this young man doing 
right or doing wrong in thus deceiving his mother? 
If you were his prison chaplain, what advice would you 
give him? Will you or some reader of the Register 
reply? B. F. G. 


Fellowship with Sinners. 


[The article ‘Fellowship with Sinners’’ which we here 
print might with some fitness be printed in our “ Pleas- 
antries’” column. ‘There is humor in it for the under- 
standing reader, yet withal a tinge of sadness, yet again a 
breath of encouragement because of the broad Christian 
spirit in which ‘‘F. L,” writes —Ep1ror] 


Apologies are due to the sinners right in the beginning, 
because in this case we refer to Unitarians. Not that we 
believe Unitarians are sinners beyond other folk. We 
should hesitate to put Channing, Whittier, Martineau, 
Longfellow, Lowell, Holmes, Julia Ward Howe, Edward 
Everett Hale, and William Howard Taft in the list of 
incorrigible sinners. No, we use the term here from the 
point of view of the distinguished editor of the Presbyte- 
rian. Evidently to him they are sinners, association with 
whom is dangerous. At least this is the only impression 
we can get from the recent attack on the editor of The 
Christian Work for preaching in a Unitarian pulpit in 
Brooklyn three weeks ago, and from other references to 
Unitarians in the Presbyterian. 

The first editorial of the Presbyterian for June 26 
launches out into a most vehement denunciation of the 
editor of The Christian Work for preaching in the pulpit 
of the Flatbush Unitarian Church, of which Dr. Harvey is 
The editorial says: ‘‘The daily papers announce 
that Rev. Frederick Lynch, editor of The Christian Work 
and Evangelist and secretary of the Peace Union, spoke in 


the Flatbush Unitarian Church, Brooklyn, N.Y. Thus 


are still troubled with men who would break down the 
of separation between those who confess Christ and 
who deny him, and such transactions must and 
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will belittle the Gospel and deny the faith. The Presby- 
terians should enjoin their ministers against thus dis- 
honoring God’s truth, and the evangelical Christians 
should not endorse it.” Other energetic lines in the 
editorial are to the effect that those who occupy a Uni- 
tarian pulpit for a Sunday necessarily endorse the Uni- 
tarian point of view. 

Surely the distinguished editor wrote the editorial from 
which we have quoted with haste, without thought of 
what he was doing. Why, the whole point of view of the 
New Testament is that if you want to convert sinners 
you must go where they are. Now there is nothing the 
editor of the Presbytertan would like better, we think, 
than to get his brotherly admonitions to Unitarians, 
which have had a place in his paper for the last three 
months, before the Unitarians themselves, and yet we do 
not suppose half a dozen Unitarians in the country read 
the Presbyterian. Does he mean to say that, if the 
editors of the Christian Register of Boston, the organ of 
the Unitarian church, should ask him to write for them a 
series of articles on the gospel as he conceived it, he 
would refuse such an opportunity? It would be the 
opportunity of his life to show the Unitarians the only 
true faith and doctrine! And does he suppose that any 
one would accuse him of leanings toward Unitarianism? 
Never, after having read his first article! 

Now this is just exactly what the editor of The Christian 
Work did. Mr. Harvey knew him well. He knew he 
was a minister in good and regular standing in his evan- 
gelical denomination. He had even heard him attacked 
in a ministerial gathering not long before because 
of his “high church” views, his extreme orthodoxy 
about the church. (The editor of The Christian Work 
believes the church was appointed by Christ to represent 
him on the earth and speak in his name and with his 
authority. Many Protestants believe it is a sort of 
Masonic lodge.) Mr. Harvey knew the editor’s views 
and asked him to come and preach in his pulpit. Nothing 
was said of what he was to preach. Here is the point,— 
he was expected to preach his own gospel or he would 
not have been invited. He has preached probably in 
twenty Unitarian pulpits in the last two years. He has 
preached in the churches of all denominations. Never 
has he been asked to preach anything except his own 
gospel. Never has any Unitarian minister intimated to 
him what he should preach. 

Is not this right? Ought not a man to preach a gospel 
when he believes he has one? Ought he not to speak it 
anywhere he is asked? If those who hold another gospel 
ask him to come, ought he not to go all the readier? Is 
it not following the example of his Master? For did 
not Jesus go just where the people were whom he wanted 
to reach? Did Paul lay himself open to suspicion of 
Platonic or Alexandrine leanings when he went into the 
temples of Athens to preach Jesus Christ? How does 
the editor of the Presbyterian think we evangelicals are 
ever going to reach the Unitarians with our message if 
we do not go where they are? And when they even 
invite us to come with our message—why, it would be 
almost unfaithfulness to one’s message not to accept. 

As a matter of interest, the editor of the Presbyterian 
might like to know that on that particular Sunday the 
editor of The Christian Work preached a sermon which 
put the emphasis where he greatly doubts many Uni- 
tarian ministers would put it; namely, on keeping closer 
to Jesus Christ than ever, in a time when the war was 
driving so many away from Christ into agnosticism. It 
will be remembered that when Jesus began preaching 
hard duties, and when his promises did not immediately 
fulfil themselves, the record says: “From that time many 
of his disciples went back and walked no more with him. 
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Then said Jesus unto the twelve: Will ye also go away?”’ 
It never occurred to the editor of The Christian Work that 
he was in a Unitarian church while he was preaching this 
evangelical sermon. ‘The week before he had preached 
it in a big Presbyterian church; the same Sunday that 
he preached it in the Unitarian church he preached it 
in Plymouth Church, Brooklyn. If he should be asked 
to preach in a Jewish synagogue he would go—and preach 
the Gospel. In the same editorial the editor of the 
Presbyterian complains because Dr. L. Mason Clarke, 
the eloquent pastor of the First Presbyterian Church, 
exchanged pulpits with Dr. John H. Lathrop of the 
First Unitarian Church. Here, of course, he has more 
grounds of complaint, because Dr. Clarke exposed his 
congregation to the ethical and religious teachings of Dr. 
Lathrop, with what dire results only time can show! 

‘The Presbyterian feels so deeply this offence of the editor 
of The Christian Work going and preaching Christ to the 
Unitarians that he has to revert to it in a second editorial 
on ‘‘Fundamentals,” raising the question whether the 
opinion of The Christian Work on ‘‘Fundamentals’’ is 
worth anything, seeing that its editor occasionally 
preaches to Unitarians. But enough has been said of 
the editor of The Christian Work. Let us turn to a 
somewhat similar case in a different quarter. Almost 
simultaneously there appears a long letter in The Buble 
Champion (June) complaining because the American 
Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions (the Con- 
gregational Board) should have elected as its president 
a man who is a teacher in the Harvard Divinity School, 
Prof. Edward C. Moore. ‘The author of this letter, 
Rev. Edwin S. Carr, seems to have originally based 
his objection to Dr. Moore on the ground that he was a 
professor in a Unitarian theological seminary. But 
having learned that Harvard Divinity School is un- 
sectarian, or ‘‘undenominational,’’ he still insists that his 


contention remains valid, inasmuch as the School is, to’ 


all practical intent, Unitarian, because the great majority 
of its faculty are of that denomination. He is absolutely 
sure that the Harvard authorities would not have ac- 
cepted Dr. Moore had he been orthodox. 

Now, as a matter of fact, Harvard Divinity School is 
undenominational, and Dr. Moore was chosen as teacher 
because he was a great expert in his subject. But even if 
the School was Unitarian, ought not all evangelicals to 
rejoice if it asks a man in good and regular standing in 
an orthodox church to come and instruct its pupils? 
Mr. Carr makes frequent reference to the sort of doc- 
trine taught students of Harvard Divinity School. 
Evidently it would give him great joy were Prof. Emer- 
ton’s doctrines of ‘‘no revelation, no Bible, no Church”’ 
and “Jesus an unassuming Rabbi” displaced by good 
orthodox teaching; but when Prof. Moore, who has very 
decided doctrines of revelation, the Bible, the Church 
and Christ, is asked to come and present them to these 
luckless students Mr. Carr raises a hue and cry. Itisa 
thing to rejoice over, Mr. Carr, a great opportunity for 
orthodoxy. You can rest-assured the governing board 
of the Harvard Divinity School never asked Dr. Moore 
what he was to teach. You can be very sure that Dr. 
Moore—we have a little acquaintance with him—teaches 
just what he believes, says just what he would say were 
he invited to lecture at Princeton, Yale, or Union. We 
should not be surprised to learn that Dr. Moore is invited 
to teach in Harvard Divinity School just so the students 
may have the orthodox side put before them. But the 
point is, it no more commits Dr. Moore to Unitarianism 
than does the preaching of the orthodox editor of The 
Christian Work in a Unitarian church make him a Uni- 
tarian. 

Just one word in conclusion. Some of our extremely 
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orthodox brethren are assuming certain judicial functions 
as though they presumed to set themselves above presby- 
teries, councils, bishops, and everything else. They are 
making themselves self-constituted judges of the ministerial 
standing of their brethren. ‘This is a very presumptuous 
thing in any man, and something the liberals in theology, 
whatever else one may say of them, rarely stoop to. 
Our ultra-conservative brethren have a perfect right to 
examine any man’s teaching and label it Unitarian, 
Socinian, Arminian, or anything else they choose. ‘They 
have no right whatever to label a man a Universalist or a 
Unitarian so long as he is in good and regular standing 
in his own denomination. It is the business of the official 
machinery of his denomination to determine whether he 
is doctrinally within bounds, and nobody else’s business. ° 
If any adversary thinks a man is a heretic let him take the 
proper steps to have him investigated by his presbytery, 
association, or whatever body is responsible for his 
ministerial standing. All the world is just now laughing 
at a scene somewhat similar to those being enacted by 
some of our conservative brethren; namely, an English 
bishop, who thinks himself the divinely appointed 
guardian of orthodoxy, solemnly excommunicating a 
grave and venerable fellow-bishop of the English Church. 
The pity of the case is that Bishop Weston has not 
enough sense of humor to see why all the world took 
the act as a huge joke.—F. L., in The World of Today. 


A Perfect Service. 


(As it seems to a Wesiern visitor.) 


[A friendly visitor from the Far West thinks he has found at least 
one ‘‘perfect service’’ in Boston.] 

... I made the Arlington Street Church (I am tempted 
to say ‘“Temple”) my Mecca; and each vesper-service, 
with rare exceptions, found me a worshipper there. And 
I have come away feeling that it was worth a trip to 
Boston just to attend those services. 

At rare intervals in life there comes over one the sense 
of having been a partaker of the Perfect. That rich 
experience may have come to you in the mountains, 
when, climbing a high peak, a scene of unmeasured 
grandeur unfolded before your eyes. Or it may have 
been at the Symphony Concert. But was it ever—at 
church? . 

‘“Have you seen God in his splendors?”’ asks Robert 
W. Service,— 

‘Have you seen God in his splendors, heard the text that Nature 


renders,— 
You'll never hear it in the family pew.” 


‘““Never”’ is a word which is more readily used by poets 
than by logicians, who know the peril of the “universal 
negative.” ‘Hardly ever” is a safer term than “never.” 
Let me here set down, over against this hasty poet’s 
universal negative, the solemn declaration that one has 
“heard it in the family pew.’’ Alongside my record of 
visitations by Sublimity, on mountain-peaks and among 
primeval forests untouched by the hand of man, I put 
down, this day, my record of a perfect service, ‘‘in the 
family pew.” 

The mellow organ was played by a master. Feeling 
and insight brooded over the keys. The chords searched 
the depths of your heart, wooed the pain and sorrow that 
were clutching it, loosened their tentacles, gave them 
wings, and bade them fly away. And they ‘passed in 
music out of sight.’ 

Then into hearts prepared for receiving were poured 
the promises of the thirty-fifth chapter of Isaiah, the 
“chapter beautiful’’: ‘‘The wilderness, the solitary 
place, shall be glad.... And a highway shall be-there, | 
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-and a way, and it shall be called The way of holiness 
...And they shall obtain joy and gladness, and sorrow 
and sighing shall flee away.” 

Was the preacher stirred to the depths by the agony 
of war’s tragedy, that he so hungered for a way ‘‘of 

-holiness,’’ and so moved our souls with yearning and hope 
for “‘the way”’ across the desert of human blindness and 
failure? 

Then there came once more the appeal of the organ, 
sweet and stately in its beginnings, soon as it were the 
marching of legions with waving banners of victory; next a 
crescendo, when the gods of the skies strode upon the storm- 
clouds,—and then the whispering of the ‘‘still, small 
voice.”’ And the benediction. Hush, now! the organ 
is closing with a sacramental theme of the Grail. It is 
finished. ‘The people linger, as if loath togoaway. ‘Then 
the temple pours its worshippers back into the city’s 
pulsing arteries; some, to forget, but some, remembering 
the words of the preacher, to ‘‘dig a well in the desert,” 
or to plant a tree or flower along ‘‘the way.” 

MARSHALL DAWSON. 


Che Pulpit. 
Sunday and the Three R’s. 


BY REV. AUGUSTUS P. RECCORD. 


Among the rejected sayings of Jesus is the following: 
“On the same day, when he saw one working on the 
Sabbath, he said to him: Man, if thou knowest what 
thou art doing, thou art blessed; but if thou knowest not, 
thou art cursed and a transgressor of the law.” 

These words occur in but a single manuscript and are 
of such doubtful origin that they have not been included 
in any authentic New Testament translation. Whether 
authentic or not, they are in perfect accord with all that 
we know of Jesus’ attitude toward the Sabbath. He 
regarded it as a human institution, and one which was 
honored in the breach quite as often as in the observance. 
The priests in the temple profane the Sabbath in order 
to maintain the institution of religious worship. The 
owner of the sheep that has fallen into a pit ignores it 
in order to perform a deed of mercy. So Jesus insisted 
upon his right to heal the sick, Sabbath or no Sabbath. 
Offices of religion and deeds of humanity take precedence 
over any man-made law. And it is in this spirit that 
we must interpret the words of our text, if they are to be 
shorn of all casuistry. ‘If thou knowest,” he says to 
the Sabbath-breaker, ‘‘what thou art doing,’—if you 
are working on the Sabbath day with the full conscious- 
ness that you are performing a work of necessity so that 
your conscience is void of offence,—then “thou art 
blessed.” But “‘if thou knowest not,’’—if you are violat- 
ing your own conscience, working with a secret suspicion 
that you are doing wrong, but persisting in it in a spirit 
of defiance or bravado,—then “thou art cursed, thou art 
a law-breaker.”’ 

This statement involves a principle of human conduct 
which we do well to remember at this season of the year, 
when we are all tempted to be Sabbath-breakers. It 
is a time when Nature makes her strongest appeal and 
when the institution of public worship finds it hardest 
to claim our allegiance. There will always remain a few 
‘righteous persons in our Israel who appreciate the value 
of public worship and are not willing that the responsi- 
‘bility for its maintenance shall fall wholly upon the 

minister and the choir. At the same time such a state- 
nt brings us face to face with a real difficulty, and 
s sufficient justification for our consideration of 
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the somewhat hackneyed theme of Sabbath observance- 
It suggests one of the tests of church efficiency. Only 
recently a writer in the Harvard Theological Review stated 
that ‘“‘a church which can do its work and show a people 
reverent, peaceable, and pure, and at the same time not in- 
fringe the three-fold character of Sunday as a day of 
religion, rest, and recreation, has found the better part of 
public worship.”” ‘These are the three R’s with reference 
to which all Sabbath observance should be judged. 

The Sabbath is of Jewish origin. It was primarily 
a holiday for those who toil. Its dominant feature was 
the cessation of all unnecessary activity. Among a 
people largely agricultural, such cessation was necessary 
in order that they might be free to participate in the 
religious festivals. Before the exile it was interpreted 
as a day of gratitude for deliverance from Egypt. After 
the return from captivity it was given a cosmic signifi- 
cance. Borrowing a leaf from the Babylonian cosmog- 
ony it was interpreted as commemorating the fact 
that after creating the world in six days God rested on 
the seventh. And so the seventh day, Saturday, was re- 
garded as holy unto the Lord. ‘Thus the holiday became 
a holy day. On it men were to do no manner of work 
nor allow such work to be done by those for whom they 
were responsible. The scribes enumerated thirty-nine 
kinds of work which it was not lawful to perform, under 
penalty of death. At the same time they indulged in 
all sorts of casuistry in order to make it possible for 
men to perform certain necessary tasks without being 
guilty of any infraction of the law. History proves 
that whenever any law imposes needless hardship upon 
those who are supposed to be bound by it, it is com- 
paratively easy to discover or invent means of evasion. 
Otherwise many a law now on our statute books would 
long since have been repealed. 

We have seen how little sympathy Jesus had with 
such casuisty or with the rigorous interpretation of the 
law which made it necessary. Although he was ac- 
customed to go into the synagogue on the Sabbath day 
he did it as a matter of choice, and not of compulsion. 
Furthermore he refused to regard the law concerning 
cessation from activity as binding upon him or his 
disciples. He healed the sick, travelled from place to 
place, and authorized his disciples to go into a near-by 
field and pluck corn to satisfy their hunger. When called 
to account by the religious leaders of that day, his only 
defence was that the Sabbath is made for man, not man 
for the Sabbath, and unless the laws concerning its observ- 
ance can justify themselves by satisfying some present 
need they have no authority over the free spirits of men. 
The attitude of mind that would subordinate men to 
machinery and human life to man-made institutions 
receives no sanction from the words or deeds of Jesus. 

In this respect Saint Paul was a worthy disciple of his 
Master. He formulated Jesus’ attitude into a command. 
He enjoined men to allow no man to judge them con- 
cerning their personal attitude toward the day. It 
is a question which each must decide for himself. One 
regards it as the Day of Days; another regards all days 
as upon the same level. The important thing is not 
that they agree, but that each shall be fully persuaded that 
his attitude is best for him and for the community. He 
must know what he is doing and be willing to accept full 
responsibility for his act. Writing to the Christians at 
Colosse he assured them that as disciples of Jesus 
they were no longer under the law; that for them the 
Sabbath no longer had significance or authority. It 
was a Jewish institution, and was and is confined largely 
to Jewish people and even among them it is only the 
more orthodox who still observe the seventh day as a day 
of rest. 
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In place of the Jewish Sabbath there sprang up in the 
early church the Christian Sunday. ‘The first day of the 
week, and not the last, was holy unto the Lord. It 
commemorated not the deliverance from Egypt or the 
cessation of divine activity at the time of the creation, but 
the resurrection of Jesus. At the outset it was not thought 
of as a rest day at all, but as a day for special religious 
observances. Its dominant note was one of joy and 
gladness. During some portion of the day Christian 
people were supposed to come together for a service of 
worship usually with preaching and the celebration of 
the Lord’s Supper. When not thus engaged they were 
free to follow their inclinations. ‘They were not forbid- 
den to work or play, and did both as the spirit moved or 
necessity ordained. Such prohibitions were later develop- 
ments, one made at the Council of Carthage in the fifth 
century (434), and the other at the Council of Orleans a 
century later (538). Furthermore these prohibitions 
were made, not because work and play were regarded as 
unseemly on the Lord’s Day, but because they inter- 
fered with habits of religious worship. Then as now 
multitudes of Christian people, when given the choice 
of either mode of observance, did not hesitate to forsake 
the assembling of themselves together in order to con- 
tinue their daily toil or to indulge in their favorite pastime. 
It was not until the twelfth century that its observance 
was based upon the fourth commandment and its identifi- 
cation with the Jewish Sabbath became complete. Thus 
the Christian Sunday is not a continuation of the Jewish 
Sabbath. Its identification with it is more or less ac- 
cidental. It had an independent origin, was observed 
on a different day, and involved at the outset no thought 
of rest. For nearly twelve centuries it enjoyed a separate 
existence as a day of joy and gladness, with increased 
emphasis upon the obligation of religious worship. It 
was Martin Luther who said, ‘If anywhere any one sets 
up its observance on a Jewish foundation, then I order 
you to work on it, to ride on it, to dance on it, to feast 
on it, to do anything that shall remove the encroach- 
ment on Christian liberty.” There was not much chance 
for a Puritan Sunday in an atmosphere in which this 
spirit prevailed. 

After the Reformation there emerged two distinct 
types of Sabbath observance, one of which has been 
preserved by the Catholic Church, and the other by the 
Protestant communions. Among our Catholic brethren 
Sunday is still primarily a day for religious worship. 
The throngs which may be seen filing in and out of the 
Catholic churches on any Sunday morning prove that 
the instinct is still strong. With them Sunday is a holy 
day, a day set apart for special religious observances. 
Every devout Catholic believes that at some time during 
that day he must present himself at the house of God. 
This done he is free to do as he pleases. He may rest 
or work or play or do anything that does not transgress 
the laws of the State. Thus by claiming only a portion 
of the day the Church has preserved it as a day of relig- 
ious worship. 

The Protestant churches have acted less wisely. By 
claiming all of the day they have come dangerously 
near losing it altogether. Our present method of Sabbath 
observance is still under the shadow of the Puritan Sun- 
day. Like its. Jewish prototype, it was hedged in by all 
sorts of restrictions and restraints, forbidding all free 
activity, prohibiting laughter and mirth, and transform- 
ing what was intended to be a day of joy and gladness 
into a day of sadness and gloom. ‘This was the mode of 
observance to which our fathers were accustomed in 
Old England and which they brought with them to New 
England. For several centuries it cast its blight over 
our New England life. Children dreaded its coming 
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and even older people rejoiced at its going. ‘T'wenty- 
four hours or even the waking portions are too long a 
period in which to concentrate one’s thoughts upon the 
seriousness and transitoriness of this mortal life. To 
regard such an obsérvance of the day as having any 
divine sanction or to look upon it as anything but a 
travesty of religion tending to make it hateful and un- 
lovely is to be unmindful of the most commonplace facts 
of religious history. And yet many of the laws upon our 
statute books are heirlooms from that day, and a large 
part of the opposition to their repeal comes from those 
who still maintain this same narrow Puritan spirit. 
Representatives are responsible to their constituents, 
and these constituents, largely through the influence 
of the church, are opposed to any change in the existing 
laws. ‘They have been made to believe that if the law 
sanctions a larger freedom in the observance of Sunday, 
the last safeguard of the church and of religious institu- 
tions will be abolished. Also that in departing from 
present customs we are interfering with an institution 
ordained by God and upon which the safety and per- 
petuity of society depend. 

The first of these convictions contradicts all the facts 
of human experience. The church which sanctions the 
largest measure of freedom is the one in which the habit 
of religious worship persists to the highest degree, and 
in countries where a similar liberty is enjoyed the institu- 
tions of religion and habits of religious worship have not 
yet disappeared. Men do not worship under compulsion, 
and they will not cease to worship the moment the com- 
pulsion is withdrawn. I have yet to believe that people 
who are prevented from following their inclinations on 
Sunday because of the opposition of church people will 
be more inclined to go to church or entertain a higher 
regard for religious institutions. As to the second con- 
viction, it contradicts both history and tradition. God 
has ordained that there must be an alternation of work and 
rest if men are to maintain their highest efficiency. But 
that they should rest one day in seven or that that rest day 
should coincide with our Sunday are wholly gratuitous 
assumptions. They have no sanction other than human 
convenience or expediency. ‘These statements are not to 
be interpreted as attacks upon the validity of our Chris- 
tian Sunday. ‘They are simply attempts to dispel certain 
illusions which prevent an intelligent understanding of 
the problem. 

It is this unintelligent opposition based upont hese 
mistaken notions concerning the origin and character 
of the day which has retarded all remedial legislation. 
In place of reasonable revision we have wholesale evasion. 
There are few things which one really desires to do 
on the Sabbath day which cannot be brought under 
the cloak provided by the phrase “works of necessity 
and charity.” Otherwise men would be compelled to 
spend the day in profitless inactivity and idleness or else 
offend against the laws of the city or State. This is 
especially true of the less privileged classes who cannot 
withdraw to the seclusion of a Country Club or a private 
estate and break the law with impunity. As administered 
to-day the laws concerning Sabbath observance constitute 
a flagrant instance of class legislation. Men should be 
free to observe the day as they see fit, provided that 
their observance does not interfere with the exercise of 
a similar freedom on the part of others. When church 
people, simply because they have the power, interfere 
with that freedom, they are preparing for a day of reckon- 
ing if that power should chance to wane. 

Our Christian Sunday will be saved or lost by the action 


of Christian people. Unless our present laws are revised 
by its friends, they will be revised and perhaps abolished 
The time has come for elatsngh sis 
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to take the lead in securing the desired changes in our 
legislation, and not act, as they have in the past, as mere 
obstructionists. If once they are willing to do this, the 
principles which should underlie such friendly revision 
are not far to seek. 

’ First of all, Sunday should be a day of rest. ‘That was 
its original purpose and it still demands recognition. 
The foe of efficiency is fatigue. Uninterrupted toil saps 
; the vitality and reduces the working capacity. A weekly 
rest day affords the tired muscle and the jaded nerve 
an opportunity for recuperation. It ought to be possible 
| for every man to have such a rest day. No man should be 
condemned to uninterrupted labor. For a single day at 
least in each week he should be free to rest from his labors 
and to prepare himself for another six days of toil. 

Then again, Sunday should be a day of recreation. 
There is no reason why it should be a day of unbroken 
idleness, a day of wasted purposes and neglected op- 
portunities, the least enjoyable and the least profitable 
day of the week. To recreate the body through whole- 
some physical exercise, to recreate the mind through 
suitable intellectual stimulus, to recreate the whole 
affectional nature through a renewal of acquaintance with 
our families and with our friends,—all these come within 
the scope of a well-spent Sunday. 

And again, Sunday should be a day of religion, a day 
consecrated to the things of the spirit. The week-end 
finds us with tired souls as well as tired bodies, with 
spirits that have been jaded by too close contact with 
the physical realities of life and which need to be spiritually 
renewed through the instrumentality of public worship. 
That is no suitable day of rest a portion of which is not 
spent in the house of God, and that is no proper day of 
recreation which does not provide for the rejuvenation 
of man’s spiritual nature. Rest, recreation, and religion 
are as essential to our spiritual development as reading, 
writing, and arithmetic are to the intellectual. They 
are the three R’s of the spiritual life. 

Such ends, however, are not to be attained by legisla- 
tion. We look to the State to safeguard Sunday against 
the combined attacks of selfish pleasure and selfish greed. 
There its function ends. It cannot compel men to rest, 
but it can prevent any man from being forced to labor 
against his will. It cannot enjoin any particular form of 
recreation, but it can provide the opportunity and remove 
the ban from innocent sports and games. It cannot 
force men to go to church, but it can so prohibit needless 
labor and unseemly play that .all men may have an 
opportunity to participate in public worship. Beyond 
this Sunday observance will depend upon the attitude 
of Christian men and women. It will be determined 
more by public opinion than by statutes and ordinances. 
It is for church people to give an example of a proper 
observance of the day and so commend it to others. 
If you are tempted to devote the whole day to pleasure- 
, seeking, do not ask what effect it will have upon your- 
self. It may have no injurious effect whatsoever. Ask 
what will be its effect upon society. Is it for the best 
interest of the community that Sunday become another 
work day or a mere play day? If not, what are we going 
to do about it? If we are occasionally faithless, can 
4 we complain if others become permanently indifferent? 
If we play all day for the love of playing, why should not 
others work all day for the love of working? Then 
what would become of our day of rest and quiet? Thus the 

__-very preservation of the day itself may depend upon our 
attitude toward its observance. ‘This is especially true of 
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to freedom, and it is not for us to use that freedom as an 
occasion for the flesh. 

Can we not resolve to spend a portion of each Sunday 
in the house of God in reverent contemplation of the 
things of the spirit? And can we not devote the re- 
mainder of the day to such modes of rest or means of 
recreation that all may follow our example without 
detriment to themselves or to the community? ‘Then 
Sunday, far removed from the austerity of the Puritan 
Sabbath and from the laxity of the Continental Sunday, 
will be indeed ‘‘a day blessed among our days on earth, 
a season of refreshing for our spirits, a day of the Lord 
spent in his intimate presence and preparing us for his 
everlasting service.” 


Spiritual Life. 


If there is.a virtue in the world at which we should aim, 
it is cheerfulness —Bulwer Lytton. 


na 


All things are movable. ‘Therefore, we must be shaken 
out of things. But, because this is so, we have no need to 
fear, though much shaken: only let us hold fast to our 
God. He is the holy one, and from him we have nothing 
to fear. — Lansing. 


ws 


God must be greater than our hearts and better than 
our highest dream of good; and so, from out the various 
sorrow and perplexity and struggle of our lives—their 
various gladness, too—we lift up to Him a voice of con- 
fidence and praise, and cry, ‘Whom have we in heaven 
but Thee, and there is none on earth that we desire beside 
Thee!’’—John White Chadwick. 


The Sunrise never failed us Yet. 


Upon the sadness of the sea 

The sunset broods regretfully; 
From the far, lonely places, slow 
Withdraws the wistful afterglow. 


So out of life the splendor dies; 
So darken all the happy skies; 

So gathers twilight cold and stern; 
But overhead the planets burn. 


And up the east another day 

Shall chase the bitter dark away; 

What though our eyes with tears be wet? 
The sunrise never failed us yet. 


The blush of dawn may yet restore 
Our light and hope and joy once more. 
Sad soul, take comfort, nor forget 
That sunrise never failed us yet. 
— Selected. 


Prayer. 


Rest upon us, O Spirit of wisdom, and deliver us from 
error and self-delusion, and guide us into eternal truth. 
Rest upon us, O Spirit of holy fear, and keep us in watch- 
fulness and prayer, that we may not heedlessly stumble or 
fall into wilful sin. Rest upon us, O Spirit of love, and 
chase all unrighteous anger, all bitterness and envy and 
evil grudges, from our hearts. O holy Spirit, be Thou our 
comforter in trial, when the billows go over our heads. Be 
our strength in the hour of weakness, our peace in trouble 
and strife, the sanctifier of all our work and all our joy. 
Our hearts lie open before Thee. Come to them, Lord, 
and make them Thy temple and Thy dwelling-place; 
and grant that we may behold, with hope and joy, the 
dawning of that light which shall shine more and more 
unto the perfect day. Amen. 
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Books About the War.* 


Mr. William English Walling’s book The 
Socialists and the War is a work of remark- 
able courage and candor and of correspond- 
ing value. Few men would be willing to 
set down in such wunsparing fashion the 
shortcomings of the party of which he 
was a loyal member. The book is all the 
more convincing in that it is principally a 
report of statements, as far as _ possible 
official, made by Socialists of various coun- 
tries. There is just enough of editorial 
matter to make clear the significance of 
what is said. Sometimes there is a certain 
superabundance of matter, as in the large 
amount of space devoted to George Bernard 
Shaw, who is only a Socialist pour rire. He 
may sometimes express Socialist views, but 
he doesn’t stay put. If he had been con- 
fined to as small a space as is H. G. Wells, 
the book would have been the gainer. But 
the chief interest of the work is of course in 
the conduct of the Germans, which has been 
most conspicuously inconsistent, while they 
are the most numerous and powerful organ- 
ization of Socialists in existence. Others may 
have been inconsistent with their own words, 
like some of the fierce anti-militarists in 
France, but without being inconsistent with 
the general principles of Socialism, which ac- 
cepts national self-defence; but the Germans 
have simply flopped. ‘Their Socialism could 
not stand up against their belief in German 
superiority to the rest of mankind and their 
desire for German aggrandizement. Between 
Austria’s ultimatum to Serbia and Germany’s 
declaration of war they were just as clear 
as any one in their perception of the shallow- 
ness of Austria’s pretext and the offensive 
character of Austro-German diplomacy; but 
with the outbreak of hostilities their high 
pretensions vanished like smoke, and for the 
most part they became not merely sub- 
missive, but enthusiastic for aggression. 
At a conference with Belgian Socialists in 
Antwerp, reported on January 7, the two 
German delegates talked with the effrontery 
and cynicism of Prussian Junkers, and calmly 
told the Belgians, when asked if they had 
not formerly held different language, ‘‘That 
is quite true, but when we talked that way 
we knew it wasnot true; we did so for polit- 
ical tactics’? (p. 354). We do not believe, 
however, that these Socialists were quite so 
black as they paint themselves. ‘Their 
great change of heart seems to have come 
about partly because they did not believe 
their own words very hard, partly because 
they were cajoled by the government by 
hints of internal reform, scared by them by 
the spectre of Russian tyranny, cajoled again 
by appeals to the greatness of ‘‘German- 
ism,” and scared again by the fear of resist- 
ance to popular and governmental pressure 
in the whirlwind at the outbreak of the war. 
They were false to their principles, but not 
quite so willingly and boastfully false as 
they tried to make out.. To use a vulgarism, 
they were four-flushers. Naturally they 
became the cat’s-paws of the German govern- 
ment. One man, Liebknecht, alone stood 

*THE SOCIALISTS AND THE War. By William English 
Walling. New York: Henry Holt & Co. $1.50. 

Are We Reavy? By Howard D. Wheeler. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Company. 

Our NATIONAL DEFENSE: THE PATRIOTISM OF PEACE. 
By George H. Maxwell. The Fourth Book of Homecrofters. 
Bare: and New Orleans: Rural Settlements Associa- 


CHRISTIANITY AND INTERNATIONAL PEacE. By Charles 
Edward Jefferson. New York: T, Y. Crowell & Co. $1.25. 
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out firmly against this policy, with tremen- 
dous moral courage. Others have supported 
him in a timid kind of way, and there is 
hope that German Socialism tay some day 
recover its balance, though with fearfullys 
diminished prestige. 

Irish Socialism in the form of Larkin, the 
Dublin labor agitator, is shown in its true 
light in his speech at an Irish-German 
meeting in Philadelphia. Pleading for arms, 
he said, ‘“‘We will fight to free Ireland from 
the grasp of that vile carcass called Eng- 
land.”” In conclusion he expressed the hope 
that Germany would be successful. 

Mr. Howard D. Wheeler’s book Are We 
Ready? is a clear and vivid statement of our 
military weakness, especially of course in 
our land forces. General Wood contributes 
an introductory letter. From the point of 
view that we need to be prepared to meet a 
possible armed invasion by an army of say 
100,000 men, the demonstration of our 
unreadiness is of course complete. No 
one believes that we have a military force 
sufficient to meet them, or could have at 
short notice. Much of the material in 
the book has already been published in 
Harper’s Weekly, and the statement that 
all our available military forces could be 
placed in the Yale Bowl, with a good deal 
of room for girl friends, is already generally 
familiar, as is also the statement that at 
the highest estimate we have ammunition 
enough for not more than a single day’s 
engagement. The question is, What ought 
we to do about it? To this Mr. Wheeler 
gives a series of answers which sum up the 
matter clearly from the point of view of 
moderate defensive preparation. On one 
point all disinterested parties will agree,— 
we should abolish useless army posts. This 
would save, as he figures, $6,000,000 a year, 
not only without loss, but with positive gain 
in efficiency. A second point on which 
there will be but little controversy is that 
we should have an adequate supply of arms 
and munitions, including reserves. A third, 
of equal standing, is that we should bring 
our militia into uniformity of organization 
with our regular army. But the principal 
measure is of course the provision of a reserve, 
for which the author recommends the 
offering of military instruction to citizens 
and the adoption of universal military train- 
ing after the Swiss or the Australian system. 
This would, he believes, avoid the danger 
of militarism, and would not involve great 
expense. The book is written in a lively, 
sometimes slangy, style, but shows no sign 
of crankiness. 

If Mr. Wheeler’s book is without cranki- 
ness, the same cannot be said of Mr. 
George H. Maxwell’s Our National Defense: 
The Patriotism of Peace. His plan, he 
claims, is the only means of safety from the 
danger of Japanese invasion, Pacific and 
otherwise. It will not only protect us by 
peaceful means from every possible danger 
from foreign nations, it will also end all 
danger from floods, conserve our forests, 
give us great inland waterways, reclaim every 
possible acre of arid land, reduce the cost of 
living, end child labor and women’s labor in 
factories, unemployment, and all the evils 
of city congestion, and all at an ultimate 
profit instead of cost to the nation. One is 
tempted to add that it will cure corns, 
toothache, and bone-spavin. Nevertheless 
the plan is worth considering. If it will not 
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do all that is claimed for it, it, or a revision 
of it, may do something in all the directions 
indicated. ‘The plan briefly is more or less 
like this: the government should create by 
reclamation, the use of unsettled lands, and 
to some small extent by purchase, national 
reserves, to be held on lease for a term of 
years in small allotments, generally one 
acre, by men who will be enlisted as Home- 
croft Reserves. ‘Their living and principal 
occupation will come from the land, which 
they are expected to cultivate intensively, 
but they will be liable to military training 
for a few weeks, when least needed on their 
allotments, and to immediate service in 
time of war Forestry service and horse- 
raising will also be carried on in similar 
fashion, but without the small allotment 
system, in regions unfitted to intensive culti- 
vation. By thus filling up wunpopulated 
areas we shall keep out aliens of undesirable 
races because there will be no room for them. 
We shall also draw large numbers from the 
cities and so avoid the evils of congestion. 
As a preliminary to the establishment of 
these Homecroft Reserves, we shall enlist 
a considerable Construction Reserve, on the 
same basis of liability to military duty, 
who shall construct great irrigation plants 
and river works and lay out forests. The 
Colorado Valley is suggested as the scene 
of the principal irrigation and redemption 
scheme. ‘The whole sounds rather fantastic, 
but most of the details have parallels in 
successful work in other countries, and 
Kansas was saved from slavery by a somewhat 
similar scheme, which sounded almost 
equally fantastic when first broached. One 
advantage is that the plan is not militaristic, 
except in a very subordinate way. 

Dr. Charles E. Jefferson’s book Chris- 
tianity and International Peace is not of 
great value, as he does not really face the 
problem fair and square. For a_ pacifist 
his general position may be called moderate. 
Christianity, he tells us, while it blesses the 
peacemakers does not forbid war under all 
circumstances; its own conquests must, 
however, be by peace. He acknowledges 
that we must have an army and navy, but he 
avoids any statement as to how great that 
armed force ought to be, confining himself 
to denouncing with great vigor any and all 
who may propose to increase it. Until he 
has some standard as to size, such attacks 
seem to lack foundation. They may be 
justified, and also they may not. He 
declares that we ought to have an adequate 
navy (whether ironically or not, it is hard 
to say), and then proceeds to show that 
adequacy is impossible to define, unless we 
mean by it one greater than any other. On 
general principles we should suppose that 
Dr. Jefferson would say that our armed forces 
ought never under any circumstances to be 
increased until war has actually broken out. 
He confesses that risk is involved, but says 
it is our duty to take the risk. He speaks of 
China, but says it was not China’s fault, 
but that of the other nations, that she was 
despoiled. Such a reply, however, will 
hardly satisfy the common man. Dr. 
Jefferson also acknowledges that it might be 
easy to capture our great seaports, but asks 
what good they would do our enemy after 
he had captured them, having apparently 
never heard of such a thing as an indemnity. 
His only constructive programme is to 
agitate against ii ie! for ‘arma- — 
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chain of increase involved in any effort to 
rival other nations in armament, and the 
nervous anxiety involved as well as the 
awful waste; but until he has some definite 
plan to propose which has some hope of 
adoption by our people even his strongest 
points must be comparatively ineffective. 
One may wonder what use he has for any 
army or navy at all. He explains that their 
purpose is to suppress disorder, piracy, and 
tumultuous attacks, at home or abroad. 
Reduced to its lowest terms this comes to 
the proposition that we ought to be able to 
protect ourselves from injustice from weak 
or disorganized nations, but not from strong 
ones. Not a heroic position. 


Literature. 


“LENTEN LECTURES ON THE CHRISTIAN 
AFFIRMATIONS. By Charles Elmer Beals. 
Worcester: The Layman Publishing House.— 
These lectures consist of affirmations con- 
cerning od, Providence, Jesus, Man, 
Character, Salvation, and Immortality. 
They are good-enough sermons, of a some- 
what florid kind, but why they should be 
published it is hard to see. ‘There seems to 
be nothing in them that has not been said 
before, many times over. 


THE Maxine oF MEN. By W. A. Harper, 
LL.D., president of Elon College: Dayton, 
Ohio: The Christian Publishing Associa- 
tion. 75 cents—‘‘The crowning act of 
God’s creation was the making of man. The 
crowning work of education is the same.” 
This sounds a little audacious, to use no 
stronger term, and it is the opening of the 
first chapter. But let us not be greatly 
alarmed. Audacity is the last thing to be 
found as we continue. Commonplaces from 
beginning to end make up the contents. 
The plea is for a religious education. What 
sort is implied may be seen in that ‘‘ Higher 
Criticism’ is absolutely forbidden, and 
Sociology is regarded with grave suspicion 
as likely to involve the other evil. If 
religious education involved such teaching 
as this, its cause would be hopeless. We 
learn from the book that Elon College is in 
North Carolina. 


THe Book oF ‘THE SERPENT. By 
Katharine Howard. Boston: Sherman, 
French & Co. $1.—This new fable of crea- 
tion falls short in a number of ways of the 
first two chapters of Genesis. Striving to 
be profound, it does not get beyond the 
commonplace. ‘Translate the teachings of 
the fables into plain prose and they will be 
found to be old and familiar. Still the 
fables are fairly amusing. 


~ CoMMUNION or Man witH Gop. By 
R. Nicol Cross, M.A. London: The Lind- 
sey Press.—A good statement of slightly 


- conventional Unitarian teaching on the fun- 
; < damental ideas of religion in short and simple 


If Mr. Cross would take a little more 

ot 'y the difficulties set forth by James, 
ergson, and others concerning the Absolute, 
content himself with the declaration 
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had more originality and greater value for 
those who feel that to be the great modern 
problem. Simply to hold to one side be- 
cause he feels that the weight of the argument 
is on that side, and to allow no truth to the 
other even though he confesses his own to 
be full of difficulty, will satisfy only those 
who want to be able to answer the question 
without grappling with it. An absolute 
Absolute would bring the world to a stand- 
still, yet something like an Absolute seems 
to be a necessity for the mind. If no solu- 
tion of the problem is possible, a forceful 
statement of both sides of the problem is an 
approach to it. Mr. Cross is conspicuously 
kindly, and has every intention to be fair, 
but is a little too easily satisfied with his own 
verdict in favor of the Absolute. The work 
is, nevertheless, a helpful one. The state- 
ments on the second page, “‘It is possible for 
people to lose hold -of the Eternal Realities 
without the Eternal Realities thereby losing 
bold of them,” and ‘‘There are occasions, 
frequent enough in the lack of human infalli- 
bility, when the light that leads astray is light 
from heaven,” form an excellent method of 
approach to the questions discussed. The dis- 
cussion of conversion is fresh and timely, for 
American Unitarians at least. ‘‘Conver- 
sion,’ he says, ‘‘is no isolated phenomenon 
in certain forms of religion: it is a well-estab- 
lished fact in human history, however one 
may explain it. The denomination which 
disbelieves in it is out of touch with the 
facts.” It would be a good thing for us if 
those words could be brought home to our 
churches. Until we have grasped that idea 
our religious life must languish. 


EIGHTEENTH CENTURY NONCONFORMITY. 
By J. Hay Colligan, M.A. London: Long- 
mans, Green & Co. 80 cents net.—A 
valuable collection of material on a subject 
that ought to be more familiar to ‘‘non- 
conformists’”’ on both sides of the water. 
For those who are interested in the question 
of the decline of church life and of religious 
interest here is much matter for study, even 
if the conclusions reached are not always in 
accord with those of the author. The work, 
however, is rather a classified collection of 
facts than a history or discussion. The 
author has not grasped his subject as a 
whole, and the classification sometimes puts 
the cart before the horse, or implies knowl- 
edge of such matters as the Bangorian Con- 
troversy, on which few are informed on this 
side of the water. 


THE MEANING OF CHRISTIAN UNITY. By 
William H. Cobb. New York: Thomas Y. 
Crowell & Co.—In his own preface the writer 
of this book defines Christian unity as the 
life of God in the lives of all his children. 
Reading further in the book we find that the 
writer makes a strong plea for returning to 
the essentials in religion and trying to find 
out the simple yet eternal truths which lay 
behind the teachings of Jesus. Having em- 
phasized his point, which, although so novel 
to him, is merely the essence of Unitarian- 
ism, he goes on to make suggestions for im- 
parting these vital religious truths in the 
home, the school, and in practical life. To 
certain unenlightened members of the ortho- 
dox church this book may appear of unusual 


originality. But, although moderately well | 


written, it is not of striking intellectual 
merit. : 
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SELF-CULTURE THROUGH THE VOCATION. 
By Edward Howard Griggs. New York: 
B. W. Huebsch. 50 cents.—A wholesome, 
if not strikingly original, essay. The second 
chapter is the best. These words from its 
opening paragraph will give a suggestion of 
it: “Since the vocation is a way of life, is 
it not a pity that it is currently regarded 
merely as an opportunity of making a living? 

. That, however, is merely paying run- 
ning expenses in thé vocation of life; and 
any business man will acknowledge that to 
carry on an undertaking for many years and 
succeed only in paying running expenses is 
a failure.” As an incentive to culture it is 
a good book to pass along. 


Ropert E. Lee. By Bradley Gilman. 
In the series True Stories of Great Ameri- 
cans. Boston: The Macmillan Company. 
50 cents.—It is fitting that a series of books 
to be made up of the lives of famous Ameri- 
cans, and addressed to young people, should 
include the life of Robert E. Lee. The pres- 
ent volume, by Bradley Gilman, follows the 
career of the great Southern leader with 
quick sympathy and intimate understanding. 
Although Lee died only forty-five years ago, 
it is singular that comparatively little is 
known of his early boyhood. ‘The few facts 
that have been handed down to posterity are 
presented by Mr. Gilman with so much skill 
that from the little are given it is not diffi- 
cult to calculate the whole circle. A lad of 
seventeen whose greatest care was for his 
invalid mother was not likely to wander far 
in undesirable paths. He is pictured as 
bright, studious, fun-loving, and athletic. 
By inheritance and inclination Lee soon 
found a military career opening out before 
him, Entering West Point on the recom- 
mendation of Gen. Andrew Jackson, Lee’s 
record there justified the confidence of ‘‘Old 
Hickory.” Robert E. Lee won distinction as 
an engineer and as an officer in the Mexican 
War, but it was during the dark days of the 
Civil War that he came to his rightful place 
at the front. Mr. Gilman subordinates the 
war to the great man he portrays. The 
conflict, while duly and carefully sketched in, 
is made of secondary interest to the Southern 
leader, who moves across the stage of history, 
a commanding figure, exciting our earnest 
admiration, like an actor before a painted 
scene, ‘The last years of Robert E. Lee’s 
life were so tinged with sadness that the 
heart of any reader, whichever way his sym- 
pathies may have turned in the great con- 
flict, goes out to the man who could bear a 
burden of unjust blame with such quiet 
heroism. As the mists of prejudice roll away, 
this great Virginian is seen coming to his own, 
while North and South unite in assigning 
him a place in the foremost rank of our gen- 
erals. Mr. Gilman has not only painted a 
notable word-picture of one of our “great 
Americans,”’ he has written a book of genuine 
historic value as well as of rare charm and 
interest. It deserves a place among the best 
books for young people. 

Mary V. WORSTELL. 
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Parents and Teachers, Take Notice. 


BY KATE LOUISE BROWN. 


Chubby Peter had been requested to give 
out the pencils in the third row. 

About midway in this delightsome occupa- 
tion he paused, gazing sternly and reproach- 
fully at a microscopic damsel, whose demure 
eyes still betrayed the possibilities of unlim- 
ited mischief. 

That is it, Peter?’’ inquired teacher. 

Peter’s cherub countenance flushed, and 
he exclaimed quite tragically, ‘‘That girl— 
that Katherine—won’t say ‘Thank you’!” 

A wave of excitement crept over the school. 
There were little shocked murmurs and looks 
of disapproval. What was going to happen? 

“Oh, yes, Katherine will say ‘Thank 
you,’’’ remarked teacher, composedly. 

“‘T did say it,’’ responded the little sinner. 
“T said a teenty ‘Thank you,’ big enough for 
a baby doll, but I’ll say it again—I’ll say it 
bigger. Thank you, Peter Lanthan!”’ and 
this last in a stentorian roar startled even the 
Guide of Youth. 

“‘Tsn’t that a naughty child?” remarked one 
earnest young lady born to set the world 
right. The teacher looked into those forty 
pairs of eyes, but did not speak for a moment. 

Katherine’s laughing, blue orbs gathered 
in themselves a little mist of apprehension. 
Was this dear friend about to fail her? 

“No,” at last said the teacher, calmly. 
“Katherine is a darling little girl. She does 
not mean to be naughty; she just forgets.’ 

A look of passionate gratitude flashed over 
the child’s face and a little tear gemmed the 
rosy cheek. 

“Tl say ‘Thank you’ lots of times,” ex- 
claimed the little one. 

“T’m sure you will,’ responded the teacher, 
cordially, and for the rest of the session 
Katherine was almost oppressive in her 
politeness to every one. 

So the drama of child-life unfolded hour by 
hour, and the teacher often felt herself at 
school and the children her instructors. 

Over and over was it impressed upon her 
that, after all, courtesy must be an inward 
quality, bearing the same relation to con- 
duct that the perfume sustains to the flower. 

Did she show those careless children the 
best essence of herself, she received from 
them a like quality in equal measure. Ah, 
it was more than that, the measure heaped up, 
overflowing, bestowed with the prodigality of 
childhood. 

It came to her very poignantly how di- 
vinely ready is the heart of childhood for all 
things true and high. 

The knowledge of it awoke both humility 
and terror in her soul, until she remembered 
the wonder of the work which God is ever 
accomplishing through his faulty and human 
instruments. 

Children with all their trust and uncon- 
sciousness are still capable of shrewd obser- 
vation, or does some spiritual instinct give 
them the power to distinguish between what 
is interior and abiding and what is merely 
surface and transitory? 

“Francis is very polite,’ said a thought- 
ful little girl, ‘“‘but I like Tom better.” 

“Why do you?” inquired her interested 
mother. 


cheats in his lessons. 
doesn’t pretend.”’ 


about to resign her position. 
first-graders dictated a letter to her, each 
child contributing a sentence, some of which 
we will quote:— 
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“Francis does not tell the truth, and he 
Tom is rough, but he 


If children are quick to detect inconsist- 


ency in one another, they are certainly not |, 
blind to the same fault in their elders, and 
they are equally appreciative when fair play 
is given them. 


There may be a fear in the adult mind 


that he will lose the respect of the child if 
he ever owns himself in the wrong, but this is 
a needless apprehension. 


“Deep calleth unto deep!” The same 


nobility of soul that prompts the confession 
will appeal to a like nobility in the little one. 
A mother once told this incident to the writer: 
“T was irritated and slapped my child be- 
cause of some carelessness on her part. I 
repented 
forgive mother! 
she’s so sorry!’ 
the little thing, sweetly, ‘That’s why I 
didn’t cry.’”’ 


instantly and said, ‘Oh, Milly, 
She didn’t mean to, and 


‘I know you didn’t,’ said 


We are too apt to regard children as mere 


bunches of fun, careless, romping, forgetful, 
oblivious to our sacrifices and efforts for 
their sakes. 
own childhood and how a child may feel? 


Have we, then, forgotten our 


A dear teacher in a great city school was 


“Dear Miss , Llove you because you are 


so kind.” 


“T love you because you say ‘Good-morn- 


ing’ to me.” 


“‘T love you because you have a little smile 
every day.” 

“T love you because you like us.” 

“T love you because you said once, ‘What 
a dear little school!’”’ 

Was it not a heart of gold that could re- 
member after several months a chance kindly 
expression? 

There is much to be taken for granted in 
the practical training of the young child. We 
must accept the fact that he is naturally 
selfish, wishing to possess many things for 
the sake of possession, and inclined to hold 
on to his possessions for the same reason. 

Now this is not evil in itself at the begin- 
ning. It results from that law of nature that 
is concerned in establishing personality as 
its first work. 

The normal child is noisy, thoughtless, 
persistent, and this, too, is nature’s provi- 
sion. Happy the mother or teacher who can 
distinguish between depravity and the tran- 
sient manifestations of the healthy young 
animal, Fortunate are those who are always 
willing to learn the secret of guidance, and 
to patiently apply that knowledge which is 
just sympathy with the child in all his mani- 
festations. 

“To know all is to forgive all.’”’ As we 
grow in our understanding we realize what 
is deeply rooted in character, what is a pass- 
ing phase, what should be guided, what 
repressed. Such knowledge saves unrest 
and distress in the adult mind and avoids 
unnecessary friction between the child and 
his elders. 

When a mother once understands a law 
and its workings she will realize that certain 
things must be every-day affairs ruled by 
patience, perseverance, philosophy, and en- 
tirely separated from temper and the 
irritation of the moment. The saving grace 
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of humor, too, is about as valuable an asset 
as we Cam possess. 

Children may lack in dignity and control, 
but they admire it intensely in others. 

They will give their enthusiastic obedience 
and devotion to those who know how to rule 
them with justice, calmness, unfailing regu- 
larity and sympathy. 

Training must be constant to produce its 
impression. ‘There is even value in a certain 
automatic quality. It need not be formal 
merely and barren if dictated by sympathy. 

But with the best of intentions children 
forget. You will have to do and say the 
same things over and over before a habit 
is established and becomes, as it were, auto- 
matic. If you have the ‘‘wise and under- 
standing heart,’ it will be your ambition to 
say that same thing as sweetly and as free 
from irritation the hundredth time as you 
did the first. It will not be easy, but it is 
possible. It is the firm hand in the velvet 
glove that makes a lasting impression. 

A certain group of children had become 
accustomed to the use of ‘‘Thank you”’ to 
the verge of formalism until the teacher won- 
dered if the real grace, the perfume of it, was 
not being sacrificed. 

It was the custom at morning talk to 
repeat some portion of Scripture as poem. 
One day a part of the Te Deum was sub- 
stituted, the leader putting into it all the 
earnestness and fervor of a believing heart. 

The children sat motionless, almost breath- 
less, as the noble sentences rolled along, 
and at the,yend broke into a spontaneous 
“Thank you,” a tribute not only of grati- 
tude, but of sweet and instinctive courtesy. 

Even if the habit of acknowledgment be- 
comes merely formal in some cases, no special 
harm is done so long as the children exercise 
discrimination, of which they are entirely 
capable. 

A dear little girl was in the habit of saying, 
“You are welcome,’’ even when she was 
thanked for giving out the pencils. 

““Welcome’ is such a beautiful word,” 
said the teacher. ‘‘It is like the golden daf- 
fodil we put in our very best vase: we must 
not make it too common. Emilio has taken 
the greatest pains to get the knot out of 
Thelma’s ribbon, and she has thanked him 
very kindly. He passed her a book not long 
ago, and was also thanked. Now, if he may 
say ‘You are welcome’ but once, for which 
favor shall it be?”’ 

The children did not hesitate to declare 
it must be for the former service, reminding 
the teacher how much pains he had taken. 
‘‘She’d say ‘Thank you’ for the book, any- 
way,” observed a small boy, proving that 
the act had received its just due and needed 
no more. 

Sometimes there was crowding and pushing, 
the children in their enthusiasm thinking 
only of what was to be received. One boy 
invariably remained behind, content to be 
the last. ‘‘Ye’ll never get things if ye don’t 
grab,’ observed a shrewd laddie. 

“Then I’ll go without,” said the first child, 
with a flash of scorn. ‘‘So would I,” echoed 
the teacher. ‘‘Yes, Larry, I mean it.” 

“Huh!” 
having early learned the advantage of two 
hard little fists; but a silent sympathy spoke 
in more than one pair of childish eyes, Per- 


; 


responded Larry, sceptically, 


haps the dearest privilege of mother or teacher — 6 


is to see the dawning of the soul in th 


faces, It must be truly “line upon 1 


1 deeper springs. ; 
“T love our master. He always takes off 
his hat to me,” said a child one day, quite 
“unexpectedly. 

“Yes,” chimed in another, “I told me 
mother I seen him on the street, and me 
mother she said, ‘Whenever you see Mr. 
-- take a good look at him. You'll never 
see a better gentleman.’”’ 

“T like the lady who came in yesterday,” 
piped up a wee lass. ‘‘She said my hat was 
pretty.” 

“Yes, an’ she said ‘’Scuse me’ when we 
bumped into each other,’ added a compan- 
ion, 

Do not children realize that true kindness 
lies at the heart of genuine courtesy? 

We were reading the story of the dead dog 
viewed by Jesus and his disciples as they 
were walking one day. While each expressed 
his disgust at the putrefying corpse, the 
a Master said only, ‘‘ How white his teeth are!”’ 

There was a murmur of approval, but the 

ever enthusiastic Katherine exclaimed with 
glowing face, ‘‘Oh, how nice!” 

It is possible to teach that true politeness 
will avoid the giving of needless pain. 

“Robert’s a red-head, isn’t he, now?” 
said a merry child, thoughtlessly. Dear 
little Robert’s face flushed deeply and his 
eyes brimmed. 

“Miss loves this little head. It is 
just like sunshine,” said the teacher, tenderly. 

“You're just kind!” exclaimed the older 
child in an honest admiration. ‘‘I do like 
Robert,’’ he added, showing the generous 
desire to atone for his thoughtless words. 

It is so easy to awaken in children the 

| _ spirit of true chivalry, and the finest exam- 

- ples of such are the heritage of childhood the 
world over, 

Saint Martin dividing his coat, Saint Chris- 
topher bearing the child, Saint George res- 
cuing the little doomed princess, Saint 

Francis calming the rage of the wolf, Saint 
{ - Patrick heeding the cries of the enslaved 
: children in Ireland, the dying Sidney yield- 
; ing the cup of water to a humble comrade, 
saying, ‘““Thy need is greater than mine, 
friend,’’ David pouring out to Jehovah the 
draught that his soldiers had risked life to 
bring,—these are but a few golden names in 
the list of immortals. 

So each bit of training, however formal, 
may have its soul, even if done as a matter 
of course. 

Respect for rightful authority for the aged 
and helpless, for the rights and opinions of 
others, are self-evident duties. The bold 
are to be restrained without wounding self- 
respect, the shy to be encouraged, the self- 
conscious to be made to forget self, and so on 
through the endless chain of simple every- 
day things. 

_ There is scarcely a moment of a child’s 
epee day but may be made the occasion of 
this training in courtesy. He may learn 
through his games as well as his studies, 
mae his Heiplest home sates his slight- 


“the j joy of being his guide 


em of all be his friend. We must 


ieee eee how life seems 


i 


firm rule, 
And sun thee in the light of happy faces? 
Faith, Hope, and Patience, these must be 
thy graces, 
And in thine own heart let them first teach 
school. : 
This is the secret if we would know the most 
adorable of experiences, the trusting clasp of 
a small hand on ours. 


Ida and the Spider. 


BY WILLIAM WARE LOCKE. 


There once was a girl they called Ida 

Who hated the sight of a spider; 

But one summer day, when she was at play, 
One came and sat right down beside her. 


But she did not jump up and scream, 

For she had been dreaming a dream, 

A prince in disguise had seen her brown eyes 
And offered to make her a queen. 


The spider perhaps was enchanted. 

A queen should be always undaunted. 
She made up her mind to be very kind 
And give to him just what he wanted. 


Oh, what could she do for his sake, 

The spell of enchantment to break! 
Without any fear, she let him draw near 
And gave him a piece of her cake. 


The spider remained still a spider, 

To be a proud queen was denied her; 

At first she was sad, but then she was glad 
To be just a girl they called Ida. 


Jones—Super-Patriot. 


Jones (I’m very sorry, but his name is 
really Jones) is a true patriot, every inch of 
him; but unfortunately he hasn’t many 
inches. Nevertheless, the war wasn’t a 
week old before Jones placed all sixty-one 
of them at the disposal of the nation. And 
they threw him out because sixty-one was 
not enough. Later, when the official alti- 
tude-scale was reduced, he offered them 
again; but on this occasion they threw him 
out because his teeth came from Welbeck 
Street. And when subsequently the War 
Office decided that false teeth were not 
necessarily a barrier to a military career,— 
were, in fact, a valuable asset in connection 
with bully-beef,—they threw him out be- 
cause he saw nineteen spots on a card that 
only possessed seven. And then, when the 
authorities at last came to look upon pince- 
nez with a more benignant eye, they threw 
him out because while they had been busy 
rejecting him for paucity of inches, falsity of 
teeth, and debility of eyes, Jones had passed 
the age-limit; and when he wanted to argue 
the point with the Recruiting Officer they 
threw him out once more for luck. 

Then he tried for the Special Constabulary, 
and the first night he was on duty he con- 
tracted pneumonia, bronchitis, influenza, and 
laryngitis. And they threw him out of that 
because they wanted Special Constables, and 
not collectors of germs. 

When he got better—and his convales- 
cence was a long business notwithstanding 
that his sentences ran concurrently—he ap- 
plied to join the A.A.C. and would have got 
in if the Medical Officer had not wrung him 
up on the stethoscope in order to hear his 
wheels go round. As it was, the M.O. in- 
formed Jones that he couldn’t pass him in to 


5 ‘the A.A.C., but if he was really anxious to 


“O’er wayward childhood wouldst thou hold 


“‘serve”’ he might try and get taken on at an 
A.B.C., and it finally took a retired Rear- 
Admiral, a Chief Petty Officer, a Sergeant of 
Marines and an Elder Brother of Trinity 
House to throw him out on that occasion. 

Disappointed but undaunted, Jones next 
attempted to qualify as a stretcher-bearer in 
the Home Service Branch of the Red Cross. 
There, at any rate, they didn’t seem so par- 
ticular whether his lungs squeaked or not. 
But even they threw him out when they 
found that Jones’s end of the stretcher was 
always six inches nearer to the ground than 
the opposite end. 

In desperation he tried to join his local 
Defence Corps, but they wouldn’t have him 
there because, they said, he completely 
spoilt the look of their parade. And when 
Jones expostulated, and urged that the ques- 
tion of appearance was a matter of individual 
taste, and that for his part he would be 
ashamed to be found dead wearing a face 
like that of the Commander of X Company, 
they fell upon him with eager hands and 
drill- toughened feet, and Suey him out yet 
once again. 

Then, having done his ose Jones went 
back to his business. A few days ago I met 
him and he related the foregoing experiences 
tome. ‘But I’ve found a way to help,” he 
concluded, “‘and it’s a help which they can’t 
refuse however over-aged, under-sized, weak- 
eyed and false-toothed I may be.” 

“Taking a course of elementary surgery 
at one of the hospitals?’’ I asked. 

“No.” : 

“Making recruiting speeches?”’ 

oe No.” 

“Putting in overtime and Sundays at the 
Arsenal?” 


ap ede 

“What then?’’ 

“Something I’ve never done before,’’ said 
Jones, a little shamefacedly. ‘‘I—I—I’m 


returning my Income Tax Form to the 
Assessors with the correct amount of my 
Income filled in.”—Punch. 


Ethel’s mother had often told her about 
the Chinamen who live under America on 
the other side of the world. One day when 
Ethel was helping to pull dandelions in the 
garden, she got hold of an untisually long 
and strong root. Pull as hard as she could, 
it would not come up. ‘Turning to her 
mother, she exclaimed,— 

“Oh, I guess a Chinaman’s got hold of 
the other end!’’—The Continent. 


The Children’s Mission 
to Children 


Instituted 1849. Incorporated 1864. 


The Unitarian Children’s Charity. 

Contributions from the Sunday-schools are used to give 
assistance to needy children, in their own homes, or in 
homes, more or less permanent according to circumstances, 
which the Mission finds for them. All children cared for 
are in close relations with the central office. 

Applications solicited from families within forty miles of 
Boston, who will take children to board or free of charge. 

Last year the Mission provided 10,467 weeks of care. 

Bequests and donations from adults much needed to meet 
constant demands for service. 
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The Summer Meetings at Andover. 


The meetings which have been held at 
Andover this summer proved even more 
successful than last year, The attendance 
was twice as great and the interest grew 
from day to day. 

The great storm, which lasted for several 
days and completely isolated Andover from 
automobile visitors, came at the point where 
Biblical study and discussion of Sunday- 
school methods gave way to a study of coun- 
try life. 

Even a Barnum & Bailey Circus might 
have failed to hold its own under such un- 
usual weather conditions. Yet each session 
was attended by interested hearers who com- 
fortably occupied the church vestry and drew 
out the best that the speakers had to convey 
through responsive and appreciative listen- 
ing. 

Rev. William I. Lawrance arranged the 
course on Biblical study and Rev. E. S. 
Forbes of the Department for Social Service 
secured the speakers on country life. Con- 
sequently, a rich programme was given to 
those who came, enhanced by the natural 
beauty of Andover and the home atmosphere 
of the little village, which gave itself up to 
welcoming the visitors and giving them a 
good time. 

The three dormitories of Proctor Academy 
were used, ladies being accommodated in 
Cary House and Mary Lowell Stone, while the 
men, for the most part, went to Gannett 
House. Meals were served in Cary House, 
and delightful good-night singing-parties 
were held each evening in the common room 
of this building, around the open fire. When 
the electric lights began to twinkle at a 
quarter to eleven (a notification from the 
janitor that the best of friends must part), 
the little company would disperse for the 
night. 

The presence of Mr. Nye of Keene, N.H., 
added greatly to these meetings. He has 
a wonderful bass voice, can make any hymn 
go with a swing, and is always ready to sing, 
either as a soloist or with others. His un- 
failing good nature and genial companion- 
ship made his mere presence an addition to 
the charm of the meetings. If I am going 
to be called ‘upon to sit in heaven for all 
eternity with a harp in my hand, he is the 
kind of companion I should like to sit next 
to. Something would be doing all the time. 

Mr. Clarence E. Carr was determined that 
the guests should visit the Webster birthplace, 
Sunapee Lake, and Kearsarge Mountain. 
Consequently, automobiles and teams were 
provided to take them through the wonder- 
ful foothill scenery that characterizes this 
region. 

Mrs. Catherine Smith made a charming 
hostess for the occasion, and her charge of 
seven dollars for the week, or a dollar and a 
quarter a day, pleasantly surprised the visit- 
ors by its moderation, considering her gen- 
erous table and the comfort furnished in the 
dormitory buildings. 

The church proved to be an ideal building 
in which to hold the meetings. The con- 
necting doors separating the auditorium from 
the vestry were rolled back, and, as the eye 
insensibly turned toward the pulpit, the 
newly installed pipe-organ, the churchly 
pews, and the vaulted roof of this place for 
worship, the reality of spiritual values was 
easily understood. 


‘The Christian Register 


Whether the speaker spoke about the Bible 
or was discussing the profitable marketing of 
farm products, his thought blended in our 


minds with those longings after goodness 


and perfection that point toward the infinite 
and make every earnest purpose an act of 


worship. 


Rev. H. C. McDougall presided over the 
Sunday School Institute, which occupied 
but 
to the regret of all had to leave us at this 


Monday, Tuesday, and Wednesday, 


point on account of physical indisposition, 


Rev. Manley B. Townsend of Nashua con- 
ducted delightful afternoon rambles in search 
He has the art of 
teaching through companionship. One enters 
into his mood, sees with his eyes, and learns 


of the birds and flowers. 


without realizing that he is being taught. 


Next year it may be well to have the pro- 
gramme in the afternoons, so that the house- 


wives of the village can attend more easily, 


using the mornings for excursions and ram- 


bles. 


The speakers of the first three days were: 
Prof. Kent of Yale, who spoke on ‘“‘Social 
Ideals of the Prophets,” ‘‘Social Regula- 
tions of the Deuteronomic Code,” ‘Social 


Teachings of Jesus’; Dr. Charles F. Dole, 
who lectured on ‘‘ Constructive Civilization”’; 


Miss Lillian B. Poor, on ‘‘The Story and its 


Lessons’; Mrs. Nellie TI’. Hendricks, on 
“‘Story-telling in Principle and Practice’’; 
Miss Mary Lawrance, who arranged a series 
of tableaux on ‘‘Stories from David’s Life’; 
and Rev. F. A. Powell, who preached on ‘‘ The 
Nature of Religion.” Dr. Dole preached 
Tuesday evening in place of Rev. H. S. 
Mitchell, who was prevented by sickness from 
attending the conference. 

A series of resolutions was adopted Wednes- 
day morning embodying the spirit of Dr. 
Dole’s thought that Christians should try 
more than they have done to bring peace 
upon the earth by practising that attitude 
toward others which will bring peace instead 
of war. 

The last three days of the week gripped the 
attention of the hearers as vitally as the first 
had done. In fact, the shifting of attention 
to problems of country life aroused fresh 
interest. 

The newly organized Merrimack County 
Farmers’ Association joined with us the first 
day in hearing New Hampshire Superintend- 
ent of Agriculture Andrew L. Felker speak 
on ‘Opportunities in Agriculture’; State 
Leader J. W. Abbott, on ‘‘What County 
Agents are Doing for Better Farming”’; 
H. A. Carlisle and Miss Mary L. Sanborn, 
on ‘‘Interesting Young People in Agricult- 
ure”; C. L. Long (State Orchard Demon- 
strator), on “Apple-growing”’; Prof. James 
Ford of Harvard University, on ‘‘Co-opera- 
tion in Agriculture.” During this whole day 
rain had been heavily falling, and so it con- 
tinued for two days longer. Yet the next 
morning a larger gathering assembled to hear 
Mrs. Julian Dimmock of the University of 
Vermont deal with ‘‘The Business of House- 
keeping on the Farm”; Principal Frank L. 
Boyden of Deerfield Academy, Mass., deal 
with the “‘ Play Side of Life”; Rev. Albert J. 
Kennedy of South End House, Boston, ana- 
lyze the nature and effectiveness of ‘‘Social 
and Civic Centres.” In’ the afternoon Miss 
Laura Post of Boston exhibited some folk- 
dancing in Slocomb Hall (the gymnasium of 
Proctor Academy), using children of the vil- 
lage, and the women present took part iti a 


sence, Prof. Foord of Amherst Agricultural 
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Virginia reel. Prof. Thomas N. Carver of 
Harvard University lectured in the evening 
on “Community Organization.” 

On Saturday, the last day of the confer- 


College spoke on ‘Farm Management,” 
Mr. F. S. Snyder (of the firm of Batchelder 
& Snyder of Boston) spoke on “Profitable 
Methods of Marketing Farm Products,” 
Prof. R. V. Mitchell of New Hampshire State 
College dealt with “Poultry Raising.” 

The significant features of these meetings 
have been (1) a steady and growing attend- 
ance, (2) those who came last year returned 
this season, and (3) the local interest has 
become so vital that already these summer 
meetings are the red-letter event of the year 
for Andover. If the movement continues to 
grow as it has done since its inception during 
the last years, it will not be long before sev- 
eral hundred visitors attend the meetings. 
Andover will then be strained to accommo- 
date so many, but so long as there is room 
in the village or enough space in which to 
erect tents our guests are welcome to share 
the beauties of this section with us. Strong 
Unitarian preaching should continue to char- 
acterize the meetings, although our liberal 
orthodox neighbors have shown a wish to 
join us in them. It may not be too much 
to say that these Andover summer meetings, 
so hopefully begun, may become the best 
missionary opportunity existing for our faith 
in New England. 


Henry G. Ivks. 


The Prince. 


BY G. F. MACMUNN. - 


“In my Father’s House are many man- 
sions.”’ 

India’s ‘‘untouchables”’ is one of the popu- 
lar subjects of the day, and one which is 
often alluded to with faint conception of all 
the thousand year-long cycles of tragedy im- 
plied, stretching away into the mists of time 
when the Aryan races enslaved the original 
owners of Hindostan. 

The untouchable races are those who, 
since time was, have been forced to perform 
the filthy and the menial trades and occupa- 
tions of Eastern society, debarred not in- 
deed from the possible possession of worldly 
goods, but from any sort of social position or 
communion. Living as they do within a 
world and a society of their own, they have 
grades and guilds and precedence unmolested, 
recognized as worthy by themselves alone, 
but cruelly beaten, maltreated, and even 
murdered at the least hint of any aspiration 
to social communion with the non-outcaste 
races. Ministered to by some equally de- 
graded priesthood, who, like the fallen angels, 
have lost their place in heaven, they live 
in a world unknown and uncared. Who 
deems worth a thought what an untouch- 
able thinks or cares about? So long as he 
scavenges the middens, and flays and dresses 
the skins of heasts diseased, or removes the 
carrion, or so long as his womenkind dance 
and pander to classes one degree less otttcaste, 
so long may the untouchable be allowed 
exist without ill-treatment. : 

But the East has some glimmering of shame 
for its age-old treatment of its conquered 
tribes. Shame, added to an ingrained habit _ 
of euphemy, has made the sweeper to be 


ae ne the title of ‘‘mehtar,” or ‘‘ Prince.” 
_ And it is euphemy and subconscious knowl- 
edge perhaps of wrong, and not irony that is 
responsible. To all the Eastern world the 
sweeper, ironically, if you like, spoken of by 
the English as ‘‘ Plantagenet,” the knight of 
the broom, is known as “‘Prince,’”’ and so be 
it, even as the water-carrier is known as 
bihistee of bheestee, the man of paradise. 
The cry goes down the long railway platform 
that dances and shimmers in the noonday 
sun, or comes up from the crumpled dots 
on the desert battlefield, ‘‘O man of para- 
dise!’”* “O man of paradise!’’—the cry of 
: Dives to Lazarus in Abraham’s bosom; 
| and yet the man of paradise, if not untouch- 


5 able, is of a menial unclassed race, not far 
F removed from his brother-servant the Prince. 


is one of the mysteries of the East. Who 
were the tribes and clans whom force of arms 
drove down to unthinkable degradation no 
man can rightly tell, or perhaps none has 
deeply studied. Some day the march of 
freedom and intellect that, fight it never so 
strongly, the British rule is bringing, will pro- 
duce an untouchable poet, and then per- 
haps we shall know something that they think 
who once were princes and rulers before time 
was. The astonishing spread of Christianity 
among the humbler folk in Southern India 
is going to work a spell of which no man can 
tell the end. Even is it possible that as the 
q people of France turned on the Ancien 
Régime, so may the untouchables turn on 
those who have spurned them. 

Be that as it may, this is a story of one 
untouchable, and how the stone that the 
builder rejected became in some sense the 
head of the corner, and how Buldoo, sweeper 
and knight of the broom, died for the glory 

| of the British Empire and came to lie in 
} “‘God’s Acre,” as our beautiful old English 
idiom has it. 

Buldoo was a member of the lowest grade 
in the scales of the untouchables—a sweeper, 
a scavenger, who earned his bread by clean- 
ing the middens of the English. Hard-work- 
ing, deceitful, lying, faithful, childish, way- 
ward, and cringing, hardly a human being, 
yet living in a world of his own, peopled by 
many other untouchables of a_ hierarchy 

peculiarly its own. 

At the doorstep outside his master’s dining- 
room stood at meal-time his tin pannikin, 
into which the contemptuous servant cast 
the unclean scraps from the English master’s 

. unclean scrapings, while Buldoo waited 
patient and inscrutable. Faultlessly would 
: 


_ How the untouchable became untouchable 
| 


he sweep morning and evening the carriage- 

drive; conscientiously would he remove all 

lumber and litter, and ever under his arm 

the badge of office, the wire-bound besom of 

> broom twigs that sets the acrid dust of the 
roadway whirling high. 

Buldoo was a fine specimen of his kind, 
‘and ranked among the princes as something 
of a swaggerer, for he had grown a fine beard 
and curled it somewhat as the warrior castes 
might, so that it was pitiful to see him slink 
‘past a twice-born Hindu, fearing to incur 
some revenge at the hands of hired wielders 

: of the quarter-staff for a touch unwittingly 
given. Once when a lad he had crossed a 
fo ial yk a Brahmin on it, and had, 


nV ar burst on athe) Empire whose 


sun vie its rest round the! 


a ae oe 


world, the spirit moved our Prince that he too 
should go to the war, where gold and food 
are both the servants of the English. So 
to France went he like all the world—as a 
sweeper to His Majesty’s Indian Forces, 
follower number ninety and nine by the 
stamped tin disc round his neck. And he 
swept for the Army and France as he never 
swept before. The drive through the iron 
gates up to the old chateau where the staff he 
swept for were billeted was thrice swept 
daily in concentric curves and circles, and 
when the general rode out to take the air 
Buldoo would be on duty with his besom to 
bow down low to the representative of power 
and majesty and dominion. 

But intercourse with Europe had wrought 
some transformation in the mehtar’s humble 
point of view. Under a crucifix at the cross- 
roads behind the chateau a blind white 
beggar had whimpered for alms, and Buldoo, 
swayed by some weird influence, had given a 
half-franc, and been thrice blessed therefor— 
the ‘“‘prince’”’ and the pauper, below the 
Crown of Thorns and the inscription I.N.R.I. 
The day before a British Atkins, beguiled by 
the bushy black beard and the clothes that 
hid the thirty-inch chest, had hailed him 
as “one of them Sykes,’ and shared a 
cigarette packet. So it came about that 
when next day it was the turn of Buldoo’s 
brigade to “‘go into the line,’ Buldoo insisted 
on leaving the chateau and coming to the 
brigade headquarters’ dugout in the third 
parallel behind the front trench, and keeping 
that dugout. thrice swept from cock-crow to 
sunset. 

It was the second morning in the line that 
high explosive shell and shattering shrapnel 
followed on the blowing up of the advanced 
trench, and a jagged piece of shell tore a hole 
in Buldoo’s thigh, he who had better business 
in the middens of Sirhind than with Krupp 
and Erhart. A motor ambulance and a 
European orderly helped the shaken sweeper 
by way of a cross-channel steamer to the 
Indian hospital in peaceful England, and he 
found himself lying on a European bed be- 
tween a Sikh and a Dogra, while an English 
Mensahib flitted about the room; so strange 
and so comfortable that Buldoo and his 
neighbors found it easier not to think. ‘They 
were well enough handled, these alien men of 
the East, by the kindly folk around. ‘Such 
handsome gentlemen, too,’”’ as the trim busi- 
ness lady at the hotel office hard by re- 
marked—and among the handsome gentle- 
men was poor thirty-inch-chest Buldoo of 
the black beard, with a shell-torn thigh. 
But the damp English winter and want of 
stamina were too much for the sweeper, and 
one morning poor Buldoo was no more. 

Nobody cared, at least no one of kindred 
hue. The nurse had thought him a poor 
patient body, and had always a kindly word; 
but no Eastern friend tended his last hours. 
Then, as the babu in the registrar’s office re- 
marked, was ‘‘pretty kettle of fish:’ The 
disposal of the Indians who died in hospital 
had been arranged for. The Hindoos were 
burnt by arrangement with a crematorium, 
and the followers of the Prophet were duly 
Jaid to rest in the Muhammadan burial- 
ground at Woking. But the mehtars, the 
knights of the broom, are not recognized by 
either community. Most sweepers, however, 
are burnt, but some must be buried, and Bul- 
doo was one of the latter. That was clearly 


established by a sweeper on duty in the hos- 


pital. The Muhammadan authorities, how- 
ever, flatly refused to admit the corpse to 
sepulture within their jurisdiction. The 
mortal remains of the ‘Prince’. were a 
difficulty. Then there came by an English 
vicar who heard the dilemma, and offered to 
bury the dead alien ally in Christian ground. 
And thus it was that a small cavaleade wound 
its way toward the yew-trees and tombstones 
of an English churchyard,—a small hand- 
bier, a khaki-clad orderly, and two sweepers 
of the hospital staff, and, following wondering, 
the supervising Sister to whom the solitariness 
of the patient had appealed. 

And thus it came about that Buldoo, 
sweeper and outcast, Dum of the village of 
Jokh Sayanwalla in the province of the 
Punjaub, was buried in consecrated Chris- 
tian ground in old England, hard by the 
crusaders’ wall in the Church of St. Mary 
Within—a fit subject for those who moralize 
on the endings of man, and the time when 
the first shall be last and the last shall be first. 
Buldoo the mehtar had died for the English 
as much as Hari Singh, the Rajput of the 
tribes of the moon, and lies among the proud- 
est of his masters till the day when the Lord 
of Hosts makes up His jewels.—Blackwood’s 
Magazine. 


The Woman’s Toll. 


O Mother, mourning for the son who keeps 
His last dread watch by unfamiliar streams, 
Or for that other, gay of heart, who sleeps 
Where the great waters guard his secret dreams, 
Amid your tears take comfort for a space, 
They showed them worthy of their island race. 


O Wife, who heard across the wintry sea 
Death’s trumpet shrill for him who goes no more — 
Riding at dawn with that brave company 
Whose fellowship no morning shall restore, 
In its dark heart your bitterest hour shall bring 
Scents from the scattered petals of the spring. “ 


O Maid with wondering eyes untouched of grief, 
War’s dreadful shadow spares your innocent years, 
Yet shall you deem the ways of sunshine brief, 
Paying long hence your toll of hidden tears 
For love that perished ere the web was spun, 
And children that shall never see the sun. 
—Ruth Duffin, in The English Nation. 


Department of Religious - 
Education. 


The Meadville Institute in Session. 


BY WILLIAM I. LAWRANCE, SECRETARY. , 


As these lines are written, the Meadville 
Institute for Religious Education is in ses- 
sion, entering upon its third and final week. 
It is to be succeeded by an Institute on the 
Church and the Social Movement, lasting 
four weeks. Both these sessions are under 
the joint patronage and. oversight of the 
Meadville Theological School and the Ameti- 
can Unitarian Association. 

There were three reasons why. the eae 
day School Institute this year. seemed un- 
certain of the fullest success. The first was 
that the European war had brought so great 
depression that all such enterprises are in 
danger of decline in interest. This dan- 
ger was the more acute in the present in- 
stance because a large percentage of our stu- 
dents have come from German schools, and, 


however great is our good will toward these 
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valued co-workers, we could not be sure 
that they would be in a mood to join in our 
common endeavor. On this point our fears 
were needless. Four students have come 
from Dr. Eisenlohr’s church in Cincinnati, 
two from Dr. Voss’s church in Pittsburgh, 
and five from Mr. Meyer’s church in Co- 
lumbus. These German students have 
joined in all work and social recreations pre- 
cisely as though no racial struggle were in 
progress. For this we are greatly thankful. 

A second element of uncertainty was the 
extension of the course from two to three 
weeks. The effect of this change appears to 
be satisfactory. True, we hear of students 
who did not come because they could not 
spare so long a time as three weeks and 
who apprehended some unsatisfactoriness in 
taking only part of a course. Some who 
could not be present through the three 
weeks either came late or are leaving early, 
thus missing the satisfaction of having the 
entire course. Three weeks is not a day 
too long, however, either for the develop- 
ment of subjects by speakers or for the 
saturation of students in the atmosphere of 
the Institute, and present indications point 
to a maintenance of the policy now in- 
augurated. 

The third element, entering this year for 
the first time and making a change in the 
character of the Institute, is the fact that 
the work is now part of the regular course of 
instruction of the Meadville Theological 
School. If any apprehensions were felt on 
this score they were quickly dissipated. 
The attendance has not lessened; on the 
contrary, it has increased from sixty last 
year to seventy-one at this session. The 
social and democratic spirit which has pre- 
vailed in former years is as pronounced as 
ever, and the instruction given is naturally 
more scholastic but not less practical than 
before. 

The student body this year represents 
churches in Buffalo, Cleveland, Toledo, Co- 
lumbus, Dayton, Cincinnati, Pittsburgh, 
Erie, Rochester, Jamestown, Brooklyn, N.Y., 
Wellesley Hills, Mass., and Lynchburg, Va., 
with, in addition, the seniors and some 
special students of the Theological School. 
The teaching force includes Prof. Walter S. 
Athearn, author of the best general work on 
Sunday schools, ‘“The Church School,’ and 
Prof. Hugh Hartshorne, author of ‘ Wor- 
ship in the Sunday School,” both recognized 
as among the foremost few in the world of 
religious education. It includes also Presi- 
dent Franklin C. Southworth and Prof. 
Anna Garlin Spencer of the Meadville Theo- 
logical School, Rev. Richard W. Boynton of 
Buffalo, N.Y., and Rev. William I. Lawrance 
and Rev. Florence Buck, secretary and as- 
sociate secretary of the Department of Relig- 
ious Education. 

On the whole, the Meadville Institute of 
1915 is already to be characterized as the 
best in a series of increasingly good summer 
schools of religion. In the number and 
character of the addresses given, the pro- 
gramme may challenge comparison with any 
programme offered by the General Conference 
or by the Boston Anniversaries. It is the 
largest and most significant effort we have 
so far put forth in the field of religious edu- 
cation, and ranks with our greatest gather- 
ings in probable results on the future of Uni- 
tarianism. 3 

The opinion is freely expressed by sympa- 
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thetic leaders in other churches that the 
future of the Unitarian church is involved in 
the vigorous prosecution of the work of re- 
ligious education. One such leader, wholly 
and warmly sympathetic, said recently, “‘If 
you Unitarians don’t want to be wiped off 
the map, you must take and hold the leader- 
ship in religious education to which you are 
by your genius entitled.”” In the establish- 
ment and successful prosecution of summer 
institutes, and in the production of courses 
in religious instruction, we are doing some- 
thing, at least, to protect ourselves from the 
fate thus threatened; but we have not yet 
reached the goal, and shall not until a far 
more generous support, both financial and 
personal, is given to our denominational 
efforts to promote Sunday-school work. 

That an educated ministry is essential was 
perceived long ago, and our forefathers es- 
tablished, out of their meagre possessions, 
colleges and theological schools. That a 
prepared teaching force is equally essential 
in the guidance of our young people into 
wholesome religious life we are yet slow to 
perceive. Some day the Tuckerman School 
will have an adequate endowment, our sum- 
mer institutes will be more numerous and 
more largely attended, and churches every- 
where will see to it that a suitable prep- 
aration for teaching religion is first made 
possible for and then required of the officers 
and teachers in their Sunday schools. The 
successful series of summer institutes, of 
which the one now in session in Meadville 
is a type, ought to hasten that time. 


Home at Last. 


To an open house in the evening, 
Home shall men come, 
To an older place than Eden, 
And a taller town than Rome. 
To the end of the way of the wandering star, 
To the things that cannot be and that are, 
To the place where God was homeless, 
And all men are at home. 
—G. K. Chesterton. 


1915 at the Isles of Shoals. 


Coming to the islands this year after an 
absence of five seasons, indulgence may 
possibly be granted to your correspondent 
in drawing a comparison between the old 
and the new. Of course there is no such 
line of demarcation as the words would 
seem to imply, but it would be very strange 
indeed if changes of a somewhat far-reaching 
character had not taken place. 

It is naturally the part of human weakness 
in the face of such a situation to talk about 
the good old days. And of course they were 
good, the very best that the times and condi- 
tions afforded; but it has to be confessed, 
quite without any disrespect to the past, 
that the Shoals Association has fallen upon 
better times. It is impossible to speak with 
anything but admiration regarding the 
improvement in the purely physical and 
creature comforts which the new day sup- 
plies. The dim religious lights by means of 
which we used to grope our way about have 
given away to the most approved equip- 
ment of electrical apparatus. ‘The*hopeless 
confusion which formerly attended the as- 
signment of rooms, making it a complete 
speculation as to whether one would have 
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any sort of civilized bed in which to sleep, 
is, thanks to the organizing ability of Mr. 
Wetherell and the efficient management of 
Mr. Harrington, a matter of tender and 
humorous memory. When the time for 
meals arrives, one no longer sits in indefinite 
and hungry suspense, but is served expedi- 
tiously and graciously with things that 
are quite good enough for the apostles of 
plain living and high thinking. 

Although the steamer Juliette appears 
to be subject to rather frequent and repeated 
disturbances of her internal organism at 
the most unfortunate times, the Sam Adams 
goes about her way quite undisturbed; and 
if one is willing to wait for the next train 
the harm that is done must be acknowledged 
as quite negligible. 

These characteristics of the new day were 
quite within the province of your correspond- 
ent of last year to describe; but they make 
such a strong impression upon one who 
experiences them for the first time that, in 
comparison with former seasons, repetition 
may possibly be pardoned. The greatest 
change of all, however, probably more 
significant than anything that has happened 
for many years, and one which stirs emotions 
not of satisfaction, but of deepest sadness and 
regret, is the destruction by fire, not quite a 
year ago, of the hotel on Appledore and the 
home of Mrs. Thaxter. Those who remem- 
ber Mrs. Thaxter’s home in the days of its 
simple beauty and complete orderliness are 
a small and constantly diminishing company; 
but we all loved it for what it used to be, 
and nothing was more perceptible than the 
almost profound hush which fell over the 
passengers as the steamer swung in sight 
of the three blackened and solitary chimneys, 
marking the site of structures which we- 
loved so well. Of course, Mrs. Thaxter’s 
home with all the things of beauty and asso- 
ciation which it sheltered can never be 
restored. It is the opinion of Capt. Leigh- 
ton, however, that the hotel may be rebuilt, 
upon a location higher up upon the island. 

The personnel of the Shoals has naturally 
changed. It inevitably changes from year 
to year. One misses the gracious presence 
of some of the older members of the Associ- 
ation whose attendance had come to be an 
almost indispensable factor in the meetings. 
In this connection it is not unfitting to men- 
tion the very deep regret with which the 
announcement was received that Rey. 
George H. Badger, who for many years 
arranged the programme of the meetings 
with highest skill, and who had himself 
expected to speak upon the programme, was 
unable to carry out his plans. If Mr. 
Badger comes north another summer, the 
opportunity will surely be open to him 
again. 


But there is no lack of recruits. Mr.- 


William H. Sayward, or, as he is known in 
Dorchester, I believe, ‘‘Father Sayward,” 
was present at the meetings for the third 
successive season, and it is not too much to 
say that but for his enthusiasm and willing- 
ness to co-operate in every possible way, 
and his ability to say the right word at the 
proper time, the programme this year would 
have fallen far short of the mark which it 
attained in interest and helpfulness. It 


young in years, that is—have found out the 
Shoals, and that is one of the most promising 
features of the Association. How muc 
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of view. On Thursday morning Rev. George. 


they attended meetings it would not be 
kind to ask, nor is it necessary. There is 
plenty of evidence of picnics on the rocks, 
motor-boat trips with ‘‘Uncle Oscar,” and 


dances galore every night. But still the 
youngsters were there, and they were sur- 
rounded by that indefinable atmosphere 
which will later yield a harvest in terms of 
active and efficient service in this feature 
of our denominational life. 

Now a word or two regarding the pro- 
gramme itself. If one were to estimate 
the value which Shoalers place upon the 
programme of these meetings by the fact 
that the accommodations at the hotel were 
almost if not quite exhausted before the 
programme was made public, two interpre- 
tations may be forthcoming: either that 
they go down to the islands for something 
besides the meetings, and care very little 
for the programme itself, or else they have 
such confidence that the standard is to be 
‘maintained from year to year that they have 
no intention of taking a chance of being 
deprived of its privileges. Judging from 
the attendance at the meetings, which was 
uniformly large, and the unflagging interest 
which the lectures aroused, this latter 
alternative would appear to be the more 
rational explanation. Referring first to the 
morning chapel services in the stone meet- 
ing-house, it has become a somewhat estab- 
lished custom to intrust the leadership of 
these services to some of the younger men 
of our fellowship, or to those who have 
recently cast their lot with our denomina- 
tional destinies. This year it was decidedly 
a young men’s delegation, the services being 
conducted on the successive days by Rev. 
G. G. Mills, Rev. Palfrey Perkins, Rev. 
W. Harris Crook, Rev. Edward P. Daniels, 
Rev. L. C. Dethlefs, and Rev. Otto Lyding. 
Apart from these morning services, the 
candle-light and the sunset services, this 
year’s programme falls into two fairly well 
defined divisions. The morning lectures 
were devoted chiefly to a consideration of the 
general subject of ‘“‘Problems of Our Own 
Church.”’ For the suggestion of this plan 
the programme committee is under obliga- 
tion to Dr. Eliot of the American Unitarian 
Association, who expressed his opinion that 
the opportunity to tell Unitarians something 
about themselves, as presented at these 
island meetings, was too good to lose. His 
theory was not unlike that which was 
recently expressed in connection with the 
death of Samuel Bowles, the late editor of 
the Springfield Republican, that, if you give 
the people what you think they ought to 
have, it may prove that that is exactly the 
thing which they most want. At any rate, 
the theory proved to be quite satisfactory 
in the arrangement of these morning lect- 
ures. Dr. Eliot himself delivered the 
opening address on Monday, describing with 
characteristic forcefulness and clearness the 
work of the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion. On the two following mornings Rev. 
Roger S. Forbes of Dorchester and Rev. 
J. N. Pardee of Bolton outlined some of 
the principles of New England Congrega- 
tionalism, the one from the historical, the 
other somewhat more from the legal point 


ent of New Orleans stepped into the 
caused by the inability of Mr. 
- to attend the meetings, and spoke 
ep spersuasiveness upon the mis- 


sionary problem of the Unitarian minister 
in the South. It was mighty good of Mr. 
Kent to do this. He had no warning until 
a few hours previous to the time of the 
lecture, and he brought a point of view and 
an array of information of which most New 
England Unitarians are very much in need. 
On Friday morning the problem of the 
country church was thoughtfully presented 
by Rev. Dudley R. Child of Pepperell, out 
of an unusually successful experience. Satur- 
day was Young People’s Day, and surely 
nothing could be more fitting than that the 
newly developed department of our church 
work, namely, that of training parish assist- 
ants for our churches, and placing them in 
positions where they can render such in- 
valuable service, should occupy the centre 
of the stage. Probably the most successful 
demonstration of the wisdom of this new 
venture is found in connection with the work 
of Miss Caroline L. Carter, who is associated 
with the First Parish in Hingham. Miss 
Marian H. Studley of Springfield, although 
no longer officially connected with the 
Church of the Unity in Springfield, began 
her work under the auspices of The Alliance. 
It was fitting that these two young and suc- 
cessful workers should tell the story of their 
work, 

The evening lectures were of a miscel- 
laneous though most significant character. 
Our “big gun,” our forty-two centimeter, 
if you please, this year, was Prof. Kirsopp 
Lake of the Harvard Divinity School. And 
he not only made a host of friends by his 
clear and searching observations in his 
address upon ‘Nationality,’ but he also 
became so enamoured of the Shoals itself that 
it seems reasonably certain that he is quite 
at the disposal of those who may wish to 
call upon him in future years. 

Now it is quite out of the question for 
the writer of these hurried and inadequate 
lines to attempt to give the slightest sug- 
gestion of the content of any of the addresses 
or lectures which have been referred to in 
such a casual manner. In fact it seems 
inexpedient even to mention several other 
lectures of quite as great significance as any 
to which reference has already been made. 
When one takes Shoals utterance out of the 
Shoals context, to say nothing of stripping 
words of the personality of the speaker, the 
end is a very different affair from the begin- 
ning. But it was all very delightful and 
inspiring. It was quite unavoidable that 
any person who entered into the spirit of 
this year’s meetings should “grow in wisdom 
and stature,’ and by the same token, if 
their messages were taken to heart, “‘in 
favor with God and man.” 

= ALson H. RoBINSON. 


Maine Letter. 


The news of interest from the churches in 
Maine is the report of the very happy and 
enthusiastic Conference held with the most 
hospitable Bangor parish on Tuesday and 
Wednesday, June 15 and 16. The delegates 
arrived, from all parts of the State where we 
have churches, on the afternoon of Tuesday, 
some by automobile, but mostly by train, 
to find a committee led by Rev. Mr. Scott of 
Bangor awaiting their arrival. All the 
ministers and some of the delegates were 
sent to the Bangor House to enjoy the hos- 
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pitality of its genial proprietor and his wife, 
Mr. and Mrs. Chapman, There the dele- 
gates were shown every attention, as were 
the delegates who had the privilege of going 
to the homes of members of the Bangor 
parish. 

The Conference opened Tuesday evening 
with a short, inspiring devotional service, 
conducted by Rev. Arthur E. Wilson of 
Belfast, and this service was followed by a 
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FARNHAM.—In"Jamaica Plain, July "14, Louise,"daugh- 
ter of the late Putnam I. and Rebecca I. Farnham, aged 
80 years. Funeral services were held at the Chapel, Forest 
Hills Cemetery, Boston, on Friday, July 16, at x P.. 


MRS. GEORGE A. FOLLANSBEE. 


By the death of Mrs. George A. Follansbee, which oc- 
curred, from cerebral hemorrhage, at her home in Winnetka, 
Ill., on- Saturday, June 26, Unitarianism in Chicago and 
the Central West has lost one of its wisest and most loyal 
friends. With a long line of New England ancestry, the 
daughter of Dr. and Mrs. N. M. Davis, who removed from 
Norwich, Vt., to Wisconsin in 1852, when she was five 
years old, she developed her New England inheritance in 
a Western environment. After her marriage, in 1869, 
she removed to Chicago, and soon became identified with 
the First Unitarian Society, then worshipping in the Church 
of the Messiah at the corner of 23d Street and Michigan 
Avenue, of which Brooke Herford, who had just come from 
England to America, was minister. It was altogether 
natural that she should have been strongly attracted by 
Dr. Herford’s preaching and deeply influenced by it, for 
his kindly, spiritual sagacity appealed to one of her own 
fundamental characteristics. The first impression which 
she made, an impression deepened by intimacy, was of a 
singularly alert and sympathetic intelligence. Her mind 
had no dead spots, and her wide and appreciative reading 
of the best books strengthened and directed her diversified 
practical interests. A keen critical intelligence was always 
the servant of a wise and understanding heart of friendliness. 
One who knew her well once said of her that she was never 
thoughtlessly kind, although she was always kind. In the 
church to which she was devoted, from which she received 
and to which she gave much of her strength, her unobtru- 
sive influence was strong for the worthiest ends, clearly 
discerned and wisely sought, and no minister could wish 
for a more faithful and discriminating friend. Dying 
without warning, in the full maturity of her powers and 
activities, yet with undimmed comprehension of the 
enthusiasms and hopes of youth and unabated sympathy 
with them, she has left to her family and friends a sense of 
irreparable loss which is but the present shadow of a 
permanently bright and consoling memory. Chadwick’s 
precious hymn “It singeth low in every heart” seems to 
have been written—every line of it—for just such as she. 

W. W. F. 


Fifty-seventh Year 


J. S. WATERMAN & SONS 


Incorporated 


UNDERTAKERS 


2326 and 2328 Washington Street 


Adjoining Dudley St. Elevated Station. 
Funeral, Cemetery, Cremation and 
Transfer Arrangements. 
CHAPEL. Extensive salesrooms,. 
Complete equipment for city and out-of- 
town service. Automobile Hearses. 
k S. Waterman, President. 
‘gs Joseph S. Waterman, Vice-President. 
Frank S.Waterman,Jr. 
Telephones Roxbury 72-73-74 
Marconi Telegraph and Cable Address, 
“Undertaker, Boston.” 


HOME COMEFORTS with careful attention. Pleas-. 

ant, healthful surroundings, sunny rooms, resident 
physician. Sara E.Stevens, M.D., tel. Bellevue zorg M., 
Boston. Reference, Dr. Edwin H. Brigham. 


(SL A SSD SS eee 
W ANTED.—Aiminister's famliy seeks companionable 

woman as managing housekeeeper and governess. 
Address M., Christian Register. 
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tnost cordial word of welcome to the Con- 
ference by Hon. John Wilson on behalf of the 
Bangor parish, to which the president of the 
Conference, Hon. William P. Whitehouse of 
Augusta made a graceful and happy response. 
Judge Whitehouse then delivered the annual 
address of the president, which was an in- 
spiring tribute to the Unitarian church and 
its work, and a scholarly review of its influ- 
ences upon the great economic and social 
problems. After Judge Whitehouse’s address 
came a twenty-minute address on the sub- 
ject, “Our Immediate Duty as a Christian 
Body,”’ by Rev. Frank I. Phalen of Water- 
ville. Mr. Phalen handled his subject in a 
most able and stimulating manner, and 
brought to a fitting climax an evening full 
of interest and enthusiasm. Added pleasure 
was given to the delegates by the excellent 
selections rendered by the choir of the 
Bangor church. 

The next morning, Wednesday, was as 
fine a day as any one could wish, and there 
was a large attendance of delegates at the 
church for the communion service, held at 
nine o’clock. Rev. A. R. Scott conducted 
this service in a manner that will be long re- 
membered by all who had the privilege of 
being present. Following the communion 
service came the regular business meeting of 
the Conference and the roll-call of the 
churches. Fifteen ministers were present, 
who reported the activities of their churches 
during the last year, and there was a report 
from one church given by a layman. A 
pleasing feature of the Conference was the 
presence of, and active participation in the 
business of the Conference by, laymen from 
several of the churches. Another year effort 
will be made to have more laymen present, 
and to have them take more active part in 
the proceedings of the Conference. Those 
who were at Bangor were well pleased with 
the results of the Conference. 

After the roll-call committees were ap- 
pointed to nominate officers for the en- 
suing year and to pass upon and draft 
resolutions that should properly be pre- 
sented to the Conference. 

At eleven o’clock Wednesday the session 
was given over into the hands of the Maine 
branches of the Women’s Alliance, with 
Mrs. Claude U. Gilson of Wellesley Hills as 
the principal speaker. 

‘The afternoon was given over to the con- 
tinuation of the business unfinished from the 
morning session, and to the addresses, one by 
Rey. Charles R. Joy of Portland, on ‘‘ Preach- 
ing through the Press,” and a second by Rev. 


Arthur G. Pettengill, also of Portland, on! 


“Our Responsibility to the Unchurched.” 
Both addresses were unusually good and 
provoked a great deal of hearty and in 
the main’ sympathetic discussion. At four 
o’clock the Conference adjourned until even- 
ing. From then until supper-time the dele- 
gates were given an automobile ride about 
Bangor, which was most enjoyable. 

The Conference was brought to a close 
with an-.evening service, conducted by Rev. 
A. R. Scott, and a sermon by Rev. William 
W. Fenn, D.D., dean of Harvard Divinity 
School. Dean Fenn took for his text, “‘Let 
each man wherein he was called therein 
abide with God.” In these words the 
preacher said that the apostle incidentally, 
and almost accidentally, lets slip a profound 
thought, so testifying to his perfect famil- 
iarity with it, to its habitual presence in his 
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mind. What the apostle says in effect is 


this: Be not especially concerned about 
your particular lot in life, for the end of 
all things is near. Let each man abide as 
he is, with God to share and sweeten his 
lot. 

“Taken socially the words are so fe- 
actionary as to excite resentment. Ruskin 
somewhere says, ‘You push a man into the 
gutter and then bid him remain content 
with the position in life in which it pleased 
Providence to place him.’ Certainly our 
sympathies are with the ambitious and as- 
piring. A man ought not to accept his 
place in life without striving to improve it. 

“‘Religiously considered, however, the 
teaching is so radical as to be revolutionary, 
for it contravenes the time-honored distinc- 
tion between the sacred and the secular. If 
in any lot God may be the sharer, if in any 
work, partner, then any work may become 
religious. Happily this has become a truism, 
but it often happens that ideas eradicated 
in one realm of thought appear in another. 
Present sociology seems to have inherited 
many ideas discarded by theology. ‘Those 
who reject theological miracles, for example, 
seem sometimes to expect sociological mir- 
acles. Similarly, what is now called social 
service is often interpreted as narrowly and 
technically as was the case with what used 
to be called religious work. 

“Nowadays the emphasis in religion is 
upon social service, but the term is often re- 
stricted to such technical forms as settle- 
ments, boys’ clubs, and the like. Weneed to 
learn that as any work is religious work 
if done in a religious spirit, so any work 
is social work which is done in a social 
spirit.” 

The officers elected for the coming year 
are Hon. William P. Whitehouse, LL.D., of 
Augusta, president; John Wilson of Ban- 
gor and Hon. Frank Redington of Water- 
ville, vice-presidents; Rev. Paul S. Phalen of 
Augusta, secretary-treasurer; Hon. Fred J. 
Allen, Sanford, Rev. Percy E. Lyndon, 
Eastport, Rev. John W. Tickle, Ellsworth, 
Rev. Charles R. Joy, Portland, Mrs. William 
EK. Barry, Kennebunk, and Rev. George D. 
Sanders, Houlton, executive committee. 

Resolutions were adopted by the Con- 
ference expressing its sympathy with the 
President of the United States in these try- 
ing days, and highly commending his wise 
and statesmanlike handling of the difficult 
problems which are to be solved. The Con- 
ference also put itself on record as favoring 
renewed Christian activity in meeting the 
special needs of the communities toward 
greater civic honor, better health condi- 
tions, and larger opportunities for those who 
lack them. Also resolutions were passed 
recommending the completion of the work 
started for the parsonage at Ellsworth, 
sending greetings of good will and wishes for 
long life to the newly organized movement at 
Old Orchard, thanks to the Maine Central 
Railroad for special rates, and the apprecia- 
tion of the Conference for the splendid 
hospitality of the Bangor parish. Rev. Mr. 
and Mrs. A. R. Scott were elected delegates 
to represent the Conference at the National 
Conference meetings in San Francisco in 
August. 

In connection with the mention of Mr. and 
Mrs. Scott as delegates to the National Con- 
ference, it is a pleasure to chronicle the 
fact that the Bangor parish sent the follow- |i 
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ing letter to them on the oth of June to- 
gether with a check for $1,000:— 


My dear Mr. and Mrs. Scott:— 


.» For more than ten years you have been 
most closely and intimately associated with 
the members of the Independent Congre- 
gational Society. During all that time there 
has-not been a discordant word or thought in 
our relations, but on the other hand our re- 
spect, admiration, and affection for you have 
steadily increased, and we venture to be- 
lieve that your kindly feeling toward us 
has grown warmer. 

Desiring that this long period of cordial 
relations should be commemorated, a few 
of us decided three weeks ago to celebrate 
this anniversary and to assure you of our 
regard by giving you some small gift. At 
once we found our plan of a gift limited to 
a few unpopular and unfeasible. Every 
one wished to contribute and felt personally 
injured if not allowed to doso. It was there- 
fore decided to notify each family con- 
nected with the parish of the opportunity 
offered, and the results justified our belief 
that one and all wished to contribute, for I 
may state without any mental reservation 
that every single family associated with the 
Society has contributed to this gift. It is 
needless to say that no one was urged to 
give, no one was asked to increase his gift, 
and no amount was suggested to any in- 
dividual, each one giving entirely volun- 
tarily such sum as he or she wished. It 
will be gratifying to you to know that there 
were no large gifts, but many small ones, 
thus making it doubly valuable. 

With it we send our best wishes for a 
pleasurable as well as profitable trip to Cali- 
fornia, if you wish to use it for that purpose, 
and if you care for our good wishes, as we 
trust you do, this gift will be a permanent 
memorial of ten years of a highly successful 
pastorate, and after your return a mile- 
stone for another ten years, during which 
you may be assured of the unanimous 
loyalty of the members of the Independent 
Congregational Society of Bangor. 

Sincerely yours, 
(Signed) JoHN Wmson. 


The Maine churches are now for the most 
part closed for the summer and the minis- 
ters away on vacation. Rev. George D. 
Sanders reports that his congregations held 
up well until the church closed, June 27, and 
that, although there are many automobiles 
owned by his parishioners, not one of the 
cats was used during the hour of morning 
service, as the owners were in church. In 
June Mr. Sanders delivered the baccalau- 
reate sermon before the graduating class of 
the Houlton High School, which the Houlton 
paper reported as being a scholarly address, 
a study of the sincerity, harmony, unity, and 
beauty of the inwrought work of the candle- 
stick of the first tabernacle as described in the 
twenty-fifth chapter of the book of Exodus, 
applied to the intellectual life of the scholar, 
the artisan, and ‘‘the common things of a 
common day.” 

The Unitarians at Ellsworth are making 
elaborate plans for the celebration of the 


fiftieth anniversary of the church, on Sunday, © 


July 18. An excellent programme has been 
arranged, which will include an address 
dealing with the history of Unitarianism in 
Ellsworth and an address by Rev. Charles 
F. Dole, D.D., of Jamaica Plain, Mass. 


The Belfast church will close probably — 


about the middle of July for work on the © 
renovation of the teri and wil remain 
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especially for the children. 


_ day-school, with a service in the church at 
the regular church hour in which the chil- 


dren took part with songs and recitations, 
the minister, Mr. Wilson, preaching a sermon 
The church at 
Farmington is closed, and the minister, Rev. 
Robert P. Doremus, and family ate at 
Barnstable for the summer. So are the 
churches at Augusta and Waterville. Rev. 
Frank L. Phalen of Waterville is at Chau- 
tauqua for the summer. 

Matters are moving along well at San- 
ford. Articles of incorporation are being 
drawn up to enable the Sanford church to 
hold funds to be raised for the purpose of 
erecting a church building in the near future. 
The Alliance with its sixty members is taking 
the lead in the project and has already in 
the bank a fund of $2,200. In the Mer- 
chants’ voting contest the Unitarian Sunday- 
school won first and second prizes, a thou- 
sand dollars’ worth of books and a piano. 


June 22, the ladies of The Alliance gave the |” 


minister’s wife a genuine surprise party, 
bringing refreshments with them, and pre- 
senting Mrs. Pratt with a bouquet of roses 
and a dozen silver teaspoons as a token of 
regard. On June 26 The Alliance held a 
gypsy encampment as an entertainment at 
the Lake Mousan Camp of Mr. and Mrs. 
Hussey, with automobiles for conveyance 
from town to the lake. These busy ladies 
are also making plans for a picnic at Cape 
Porpoise, to which the Sunday-school is to 
be invited. During July and August, while 
the church is closed, Rev. Mr. and Mrs. Pratt 
will divide their time between Sanford and 
Clinton, Mass. 


The annual report of the Colchester Idiot 
Asylum says: ‘‘The amusements of the 
patients are almost as much a part of their 
training as is their work. Cricket is more 
popular than football, perhaps because the 
feeble-minded openly delight in their own in- 
dividual success rather than in the success 
of their team.” We have unfortunately 
noticed the same trait in a good many young 
people who have not the excuse of being 
idiotic.—Christian Life. 


Week-end Vacations Popular. 


The week-end vacation is becoming the 
vacation of the poor man, especially in our 
great cities, where one must keep close to 
his business from day to day, or at least 
thinks he must. In some of our largest cities 
men of millions in the past have been in the 
habit of limiting their vacations to the recrea- 
tion of an evening spent at some attractive 
suburban hotel or watering-place. But 
gradually every business man is learning that 
“all work and no play makes Jack a dull 
boy.” It is becoming the custom to leave the 
office early Friday afternoon and not re- 
turn until Monday. Saturday, and we fear 
Sunday also, is given up to golfing, motoring, 


and other genteel recreations of good society. 


The half-holiday has become popular in 
all our great industries, some large depart- 
ment stores even closing entirely on Satur- 
days. The rush from the centres of business, 
around noon-time on Saturday, in any great 
ao like New York or Chicago, is bewilder- 
i ) any one unfamiliar with such sights. 
rolley line, subway, steamboat, and 
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crowded, and railroads reap a generous re- 
ward. They do this especially when a holi- 
day falls on Monday and adds one more day 
to the vacation of the masses. Many take 
advantage of the three-day holiday to take 
a railroad trip and secure a real vacation 
rather than a rest in the suburbs. 

We have heard it estimated that when a 
holiday falls on Monday the railroad re- 
ceipts in New York City alone are increased 
by more than a quarter of a million dollars. 
Astonishingly low excursion rates are made 
for week-end trips to all popular resorts. 
This, no doubt, has promoted the natural 
tendency of the pleasure-loving masses to 
get all they can out of life whenever oppor- 
tunity presents.—Kathleen Hills, in Leslie’s 
Weekly. 


Religious Intelligence. 
Announcements. 


At Fitchburg, Phillips Chapel, 
July 25, Susan M. Turner will lead. 


Sunday, 


At Meeting-house Hill, Dorchester, Sun- 
day, July 25, Rev. Daniel Evans, D.D., will 
preach. 


At Arlington Street Church, Boston, Sun- 
day, July 25, Rev. Richard W. Pass will 
preach. 


At the Church of the Messiah, New York 
City, Sunday, July 25, Rev. W. W. Fenn, 
D.D., will preach. 


At the First Parish Church, Milton, Mass., 
Sunday, July 25, Rev. Edward Hale of 
Chestnut Hill will preach. 


At the First Unitarian Church, Manches- 
ter-by-the-Sea, Mass., Rev Palfrey Perkins 
of First Parish, Brighton, Mass., will preach 
Sunday, July 25, at eleven o’clock. 


At the First Unitarian Church, corner of 
Boylston and Olive Streets, city summer 
services will be held. On Sunday, July 25, 
Rev. U. G. B. Pierce of Washington, D.C., 
will preach. 


At the service in King’s Chapel, Tremont 
and School Streets, Boston, on Sunday 
morning, July 25, at 10.30, the preacher will 
be Rev. Sydney B. Snow, associate minister 
of King’s Chapel. 


At 9.30 A.M. on the Sundays of July and 
August, services are held in Phillips Chapel, 
Fitchburg, lasting about three-quarters of 
an hour. The services are conducted by 
members of the congregation, with ser- 
mons, original or selected, at their discretion. 
John W. Stimson, July 4; Elizabeth A. H. 
Woodward, July 11; Charles M. Bangs, 
July 18; Susan M. Turner, July 25; Page 
S. Bunker, August 1; Eunice H. Wellington, 
August 8; Charles W. Russell, August 15; 
Lillian A. R. Pratt, August 22; Nathan C. 
Upham, August 29. 


Churches. 


Marierra, OnIO.—First Unitarian Church, 
E. A. Coil: In the vestry of the Unitarian 
church on Wednesday evening a brilliant 
reception was tendered Rev. Mr. Coil by the 
ladies of the church in honor of the twentieth 
anniversary of his pastorate in Marietta, and 


to pleasure resorts is! the large number who gathered to pay their 
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respects from every walk in life and every 
denomination were evidences of the large 
circle of friends Mr. Coil has made since his 
coming to the pioneer city. The guests were 
warmly welcomed by Rey. Mr. and Mrs, Coil 
and Major Jewett Palmer; and, passing from 
the receiving line, a delicious brew of fruit 
punch served by a bevy of young girls opened 
the way for hospitalities. One of the Sunday- 
school rooms had been converted into a 
charming dining-room, great vases and bas- 
kets of lovely larkspur, dahlias, marguerites, 
daisies, and many other summer flowers oc- 
cupied prominent places. A delicious repast 
of ices and confections was served, and bou- 
quets of summer flowers served as favors. 
As a token of esteem from the members of 
his church, Mr, Coil was presented with a 
handsome chair, also a beautiful basket of 
flowers from the Pythian Sisters, carried out 
in their colors. The evening was a delight- 
ful one from every standpoint, and several 
hundred people called between the hours of 
seven and ten.—Marietta Daily Journal, July 
8, 1915. 


Rockyanp, Mass.—Channing Church, 
Rev. Arthur H. Sargent: The society has 
discontinued the Sunday morning services 
and is holding Sunday evening services 
during July, which are being quite well 
attended. The Sunday-school closed in 
June, to reopen the first Sunday in September. 
Late in June a get-together meeting was held 
at the church, which will be followed by 
others in the early fall. The Sunday-school 
was given a party a short time before the 
summer vacation began, that was much en- 
joyed by the children. On June 30 The 
Alliance held an all-day outing at Nantasket, 
and invited all members of the Sunday- 
school. The Unity Club held its guest 
night in June. Several new members were 
welcomed. The Boys’ Club has added five 
new members, making a total of fifteen. The 
fellowship committee is now making plans 
to assist the pastor to get into touch with 
more of the people who profess to be Uni- 
tarians and yet who are not regular church 
attendants. 

Personals, 


Rev. Thomas Robjent of Colorado Springs, 
Col., has accepted a call to Fall River, 
Mass. 


The honored and beloved Rev. William L. 
Chaffin of North Easton is in receipt of 
the degree of Doctor of Divinity from the 
Meadville Theological School, and President 
Franklin C. Southworth of Meadville re- 
ceives the degree of LL.D. from Allegheny 
College. 


New Prohibition Law goes into Force 
and is regarded Unbreakable. 


Alabama returned to the ranks of the Pro- 
hibition States to-day with the going in 
force of her new Prohibition law, which is 
regarded as one of the most drastic statutes 
against the drink evil in existence. It is 
practically the law which was repealed in 
1911, but strengthened at many points. 
Under it it will be impossible to sell ‘‘near- 
beer’ or successfully to run locker clubs, to 
advertise liquor or to import, under the 
cover of “personal use,’’ more than a limited 
amount of liquor. ‘The liquor interests ad- 
mit that the law is almost unbreakable. 
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Pleasantries, 


“Her singing was all good,” said Mrs. 
Twickembury, ‘but in the last number 
she overdid herself.” = 


“T really believe the pen is mightier than 
the sword.” ‘“Howso?” ‘‘ What the sword 
accomplishes the pen of the censor strikes 
out.”’—Louisville Courier-Journal. 


Tired mother (to restless child): ‘Now 
you sit still. I’ve brought you ten miles to 
enjoy this entertainment, and you shall 
enjoy it, if I have to pull every hair out of 
your head!”’ 


Book Agent: ‘This book will teach you 
the way to economize.” The Victim: 
“'That’s no good to me. What I need is a 
book to teach me how to live without econo- 
mizing.”’—Philadelphia Public Ledger. 


An Italian fruit-seller became greatly 
annoyed at people stopping at his stand and 
trying his fruit by feeling of it; so he placed 
the following sign in front: “If you must 
pincha da fruit, pincha da cocoanut.” 


Mother: ‘‘Bobbie, I’m ashamed of you. 
You are the eldest, and ought to be an ex- 
ample to Raymond and Archie.’’ Bobbie: 
“Well, I'll be an example to Ray; but I 
won’t be an example to both of ’em. Ray’s 
got to be it for Archie.’”’—Boston Transcript. 


“What are you so sore about, Dobber? 
The committee has accepted your picture, 
hasn’t it?” “Yes; but have you seen the 
catalogue? I called the painting ‘Ready 
for the Bath,’ and they have printed it 
‘Ready for the Ball.’” ‘“‘Well, cheer up. 
Who’ll know the difference?”’ 


The Boston Budget tells this story of a 
Boston school on ‘exhibition day.’’ The 
teacher gave out the word “‘hazardous”’ for 
a boy to spell, and to her great surprise he 
promptly spelled it ‘‘hazardess.” ‘Thinking 
that definition might jog his memory, she 
asked him to give her the meaning, where- 
upon her astonishment was intensified with 
the reply, ‘““A female hazard.” 


A man out of health was continually 
changing physicians. At one time he called 
in a young man just getting a practice. He 
told him all his ailments, and said he had 
symptoms of a serious heart trouble. ‘Not 
necessarily,” the physician replied. This 
did not please the patient, and he said very 
irritably, ‘‘It isn’t for a young physician 
like you to disagree with an old and ex- 
perienced invalid like me, sir.”,— Unionist. 


“Some of the grandest discoveries of the 
ages,’ said the great scientist, sonorously, 
“‘have been the result of accidents.” ‘I can 
readily believe that,” said the fair lady. ‘I 
once made one that way myself.” ‘The great 
man blinked his amazement. “May I ask 
what it was?” “Certainly,” replied the fair 
one. ‘I found that by keeping a bottle of 
ink handy you can use a fountain pen just 
like any other pen—without all the bother 
of filling it.’ 


When Secretary Hay appeared before a 
committee of Chicago lawyers, after ap- 
plying for admission to the bar, he found 
them talking vigorously together. At last 
one of them, turning to him, said, ‘‘Mr. Hay, 
what would you do if a client should come to 
you with such a case as this?’’ and described 
a complicated legal case. ‘‘I should ask for 
a retainer of fifty dollars,’ promptly replied 
Mr. Hay, ‘“‘and tell him to call to-morrow.” 
“Mr. Hay, you are admitted,” said the 
gentleman, and with a hearty laugh from all 
present the proceedings closed. 


The Christian Register 
“JUBILATE DEO HYMNAL” 


Edited by Rev. Charles W. Wendte 


Geo. H. Ellis Co. 
272 Congress St., Boston! 


Price, 40 cents 
By mail, 50 cents 


Also an edition with services, 50 cents; 
by mail, 60 cents per copy. Young People’s 
Religious Union: 25 Beacon Street, Boston. 


|HEART AND VOICE 


A NEW BOOK OF SONGS AND SERVICES 
FOR THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL AND THE HOME 


Prepared by 
Rey. CHARLES W. WENDTE, D.D. 


COMPILER OF ‘* THE SUNNYSIDE,”’ 
“THE CAROL,” ‘* JUBILATE DEO,” ETC. 


At this season, when pastors and superintendents are 
considering how to improve the musical and liturgical 
services of the Sunday-school, we would call their atten- 
tion to the merits of this latest and best work of a compiler 
whose previous ventures in this field have met with un- 
precedented favor in liberal religious circles in the United 
States and England, and whose large experience in Child 
Song assures a collection of hymns, tunes, and liturgies 
in harmony with the present standards and needs of the 
liberal Christian Sunday-school and home. 

The book senieine 365 hymns and poems, 264 tunes, 
together with 24 liturgies for the regular sessions an special 
occasions of the children’s service. 

The endeavor has been made to present in these simple 
liturgies the noblest utterances of the Old and New Testa- 
ment, so far as these are applicable to childhood and ca- 
pable of a liturgical treatment. The poetic and ethical 
values of the selections in verse have been carefully con- 
sidered, while the music to which they are wedded is 
throughout tuneful and singable, and of a high order. 

The best way to be assured of this is to send for a copy of 
the book for examination. 

“Heart and Voice” has already been adopted by a large 
number of our Sunday-schools, whose testimony as to the 
enrichment their services have received through its intro- 
duction is most gratifying. A list of these will be fur- 
nished those who desire to make further inquiry. We give 
herewith the opinion of a few experts in Sunday-school 
affairs, formed after a careful examination of the book. 

CoMMENDATIONS.—From Rev. W. H. Lyon, D.D., in the 
Christian Register:-— __. 

“There is an astonishing amount of new matter and a 
still more astonishing amount of admirable matter. The 
most marked quality of the music is what it should be in 
a book for children,—brightness.” 

From Rev. Frederick L. Hosmer, D.D.:— 

“Tt seems to me the fullest, most elaborate Sunday- 
school Manual yet issued in this country, or elsewhere, 
so far as I know... . I am stirred to congratulation,” 

From Rev. George H. Badger, in the Unitarian:— 

“A more successfully wrought-out work of definite use- 
fulness has rarely been the good fortune of the liberal 
fellowship. ... It makes a decisive step in advance.... 
There is a most excellent collection of service, with a gen- 
erous range and logical development combining simplicity, 
dignity, and variety, with rare discrimination.” 

From Rev. Henry F. Cope, General Secretary Religious 
Education Socieky:— 

“Tt is refreshing to find a book consisting apparently 
wholly of songs which young people may sing without loss 
of self-respect, and normally without breach of veracity, 
so well arranged and attractively printed. ... I am look- 
= foryand to using the first part of the book in my own 
amily. 


Send for copy of HEART AND VOICE. 
Price: Single Copies, 60 cents each, postpaid. 
To Sundaysschools: 50 cents, carriage prepaid. 


Publishers: GEO. H. ELLIS CO. 
272 CONGRESS STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
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Underground x 


eS “e Garbage Receiver 
No Flies. No Litter. No Odors. 


Opens with the foot: closes itself. Clean and sanitary. 
Sold direct from factory. Guaranteed. Circular free. 


Look for our Trade Marks. 
C. H. SrepHEnson, Mfr., 19 Farrar Street, LyNN, Mass. 


Antique Views ot ye 
Towne of Boston 


BY . 
JAMES H. STARK 


“Some of the views are taken from 
engravings now exceedingly rare, and 
all of them have an historical value.’’ 


LARGE QUARTO, 378 PP. 
PRICE $5.00 POSTPAID 


For Sale by 
272 Congress 


GEO. H. ELLIS CO., 
Street, Boston, Mass. 


Educational, 
THE MISSES ALLEN SCHOOL 


Each girl’s personality observed and developed. 
Write for circulars. 
West Newton, Mass. 


The Browne & Nichols School 


FOR BOYS. Cambridge, Mass. 
Educates especially for HARVARD College 
New playgroundon the Charles River. Junior Department 
GEORGE H. BROWNE, A.M., REV. WILLARD REED, A.M., PRINCIPALS. 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 


FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORKERS and PARISH 
ASSISTANTS. For particulars address the Dean, 
MRS. CLARA T. GUILD, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


CHOOL-LIFE IN THE COUNTRY. 

Exceptional health conditions. Careful supervision. 

Staff of trained teachers. Well-correlated courses in aca- 

demic, agricultural, commercial, and domestic arts subjects. 

All that is promised in the catalogue is faithfully fulfilled. 
Low charges. Scholarships. 


PROCTOR ACADEMY 
ANDOVER, N.H. 


TRAINING SCHOOL FOR THE 
LIBERAL MINISTRY 


Including special courses to meet the growing demand for 
Parish Assistants, Sunday-school Directors, Bendwngies 
of Church Settlements, and Club Leaders. Open to men 
and women. Modern, undogmatic, scholarly, Po 
Liberal scholarship provisions, including Two Summer 
Sessions at The University of Chicago. c 
fellowship yielding $810. Religious Education 
Social Service Institutes during the Summer 
Quarter open to special students with scholarship aid. 
Apply to F. C. Sournwortn, President. 2 
MEADVILLE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL, ~ 


Meadville, Pennsylvania. __ + 


THE MACDUFFIE SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


, SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS | ‘- 
A school with general and college courses which equips for social duties while furnishing 


ractical education. 
nguages, Art, Music. 


a liberal, 
Modern 


Cultivation of pleasing personalities emphasized. 
Full household arts course. Gymnasium, tennis, horse- 


English, 


poms riding, swimming. Close enough to city to afford privileges of opera, lectures, recitals, 
theatres, etc. ; ‘ > 
SCHOOL OF HOUSECRAFT opens October 6. Eight resident pupils in separate — 


house conduct household under trained teachers, A’ 
JOHN 


ddress 
MACDUFFIE, Ph.D., MRS. JOHN MACDUFFIE, 


A.B., Principa 


